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in the front; the moral and eco- 
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descriptions of the latest engines 
and weapons of warfare on land, 
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all forms of rescue, relief and 
humanitarian efforts in time of 
War ; and copious other informa- 
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sources, with fullest particulars 
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and the Colonies to the British 
Flag, and a narrative of the cam- 
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than 11,000 belong to the period before 
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American is traced to an Elizabethan or 
Jacobean origin. 


“The book is unusually well edited” 
(Spectator). “It will have a permanent 
value for the student of philology” 
(Aberdeen Press). “ It is the most com- 
prehensive and elaborate work which has 
yet appeared in its peculiar field” 
(N.Y. World). “It is an extensive and 
valuable work of much research” (Times). 
“Tt is quite as interesting as a novel, 
and, in places, as funny as a farce” 
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valuable to philologers who recognize the 
effectiveness of the historical method” 
(Scotsman). “It is an amazing collec- 
tion of what are known as ‘ Yankeeisms’” 
(Daily Euprese). ‘ We find throughout 
dated instances which show clearly the 
development of language, and give [this] 
careful and erudite work a status such 
as is accorded to the New English 
Dictionary” (Atheneum). 
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Rosalba’s Journal, and Other Papers. 
By Austin Dobson. (Chatto & Windus, 
6s.) 


OnE ideal of history is to register every 
word and action of every man, woman, 
and child in every country of the world, 
and to make an index so complete that 
one could reconstruct the whole of any 
past episode. No man would appear 
as @ name ; every man would bring with 
him the whole record of his life, to be told 
or rejected at the historian’s pleasure. 
The register would be a human Book of 
Judgment. So far we have not attempted 
more towards it than such works as the 
“Dictionary of National Biography’ and 
the Catalogue of Books in the British 
Museum ; but the memory and reading 
of some men have been so vast that they 
have made themselves minor Indexes of 
Humanity. But even they have not been 
able to master more than certain short 
periods, as Carlyle mastered the French 
Revolution and the reign of Frederick the 
Great, and Macaulay the eighteenth 
century. The power to use such vast 
masses of material differs enormously 
with different men. Look for a moment at 
the heaps of learning in Mayor’s notes 
in ‘Cambridge under Queen Anne,’ or 
Mr. Wylie’s histories of Henry IV. and 
Henry V., and compare them with Mac- 
aulay’s third chapter. These things differ 
as a cathedral differs from the pile of 
stone and wood out of which it was built. 
The one shows design, order, unity ; the 
scaffolding and the rubbish have been 
swept away, and the building stands as 
the architect saw it in his dreams; the 
other shows mass and weight, a dead 
arrangement of blocks in lines and heaps. 





Mr. Austin Dobson has a memory like 
Macaulay’s ; of the eighteenth century 
he has read everything and he remembers 
everything. Mention to him the obscurest 
figure in its history or literature, and a 
crowd of details come pouring into his 
mind. He knows that the man once met 
Swift and wrote something about him 
in a diary, or that his mother knew Fanny 
Burney, or that he employed an Anglo- 
Saxon scholar to teach his daughter 
English. Everything recorded in book 
or manuscript comes infallibly to his mind. 
But Mr. Dobson is also a most sensitive 
artist, building out of all this material little 
towers of ivory and mother-of-pearl which 
are the despair of every writer on eighteenth- 
century literature. Many have knowledge, 
but who else has this dexterity, this ex- 
quisite taste, in assembling fragments of 
life into beautiful designs ? The material 
is open to everybody, just as an English 
vocabulary can be bought for a shilling ; 
but, as there was only one Milton 
to choose among a host of words those 
that sing together like the “ cherubic host 
in thousand quires,” so in this smaller 
art there is only one in our time to whom 
are given the happy moments and the skill 
that can create such volumes as this 
before us. 

One secret of the art is brevity—the 
rigid exclusion of the irrelevant or un- 
interesting, sometimes by mere silence, 
sometimes by imprisoning it in a foot- 
note. No one can be bored by these 
sketches, however little he may be inter- 
ested in their subjects. A man who does 
not care a farthing for Rosalba or John 
Nichols can watch with delight this 
evocation of their figures from the past, 
because they come before him as human 
beings. But the historian will find in 
these essays one defect. Mr. Austin 
Dobson is like Ophelia in this: thought 
and affection, passion, hell itself, he turns 
to favour and to prettiness. Even the 
flames of the Gordon Riots only throw 
fantastic shadows on a wall which amuse 
and do not alarm us. Life was never so 
clean and sparkling as it is in these happy 


pages. 

Of the present series of papers, six deal 
with persons well known in English 
literary history—Johnson, Falconer, Prior’s 
Peggy, John Nichols, Aaron Hill, and 
Fielding ; two with foreign subjects— 
Rosalba Carriera and Madame Royale; 
and one with an historical theme—the 
Gordon Riots. The most ambitious is 
the least successful. ‘A New Dialogue of 
the Dead’ is held between Fielding and 
Murphy, and the purpose is to expose the 
carelessness and inaccuracy of Fielding’s 
first biographer. It is not very pleasant 
to hear Fielding bullying the helpless 
Murphy ; Fielding does ‘nine-tenths of the 
talking, and Murphy opposes nothing 
but obstinacy to Fielding’s flood of words. 
Moreover, the dialogue form does not 
enable Mr. Dobson to make all his points— 
some go into a series of notes, and three 
pretty quotations stand forlorn upon a 
page otherwise empty. If any one fancies 
that the art of writing these essays is 
not difficult, let him take this gathering 





of material and write a “ Vignette” of 
his own. 

The paper on Falconer’s ‘ Shipwreck ’ 
approaches (without entering) the very 
interesting subject of technical terms in 
poetry. Falconer used the real sea terms 
of his day, and tells, for example, how 
Adown the mast, the yard they low’r away, 
Then jears and topping-lift secure belay ; 

Soon, o’er the head the circling canvas past, 
Around the yard and sail the gaskett ’s fast : 
The reef enwrapped, th’ inserted nettles ty’d, 
The hallyards, thrott and peek, are next apply’d ; 
The order ’s given, the yard aloft is sway’d ; 
The brails are gone; th’ extended sheet belay’d. 
Mr. Dobson does not notice that Falconer 
was following the example of Dryden. 
In the prefatory letter to ‘ Annus Mira- 
bilis ’ (1666) he wrote :— 

““T have never yet seen the description of 
any naval fight in the proper terms which 
are used at sea; and if there be any such 
in another language....Yet I could not 
prevail myself of it in the English; the 
terms of arts in every tongue bearing more 
of the idiom of it than any other words. 
We hear, indeed, among our poets, of the 
thundering of guns, the smoke, the disorder 
and the slaughter ; but all these are common 
notions....For my own part, if I had little 
knowledge of the sea, yet I have thought it 
no shame to learn....” 
and in the poem itself we read how the 
fleet was repaired in such terms as 
these :— 

Some the galled ropes with dauby marling bind 

Or sear-cloth masts with strong tarpauling coats : 
To try new shrouds one mounts into the wind, 

And one below their ease or stiffness notes. 

We have our own examples in many of 
Mr. Kipling’s poems. The problem is 
clearly not to be solved by any general 
rule. When he translated the ‘ Aineid’ 
Dryden himself had changed his mind, 
and “‘ writ not....in the proper terms of 
navigation, land - service, or in the cant 
of any profession.” 

In the very interesting account of 
Prior’s Peggy Mr. Dobson reprints 
Prior’s beautiful little poem in its usual 
form. In a letter recently printed in The 
Times Literary Supplement (October 21st) 
Dr. Paget Toynbee records an emendation 
which appears to be certainly right. It 
was made by Richard West in October, 
1739, in a letter (not yet published) ad- 
dressed to Horace Walpole. In the 
margin he has written against the fifth 
line of his transcript (“In double duty 
say your prayer’) “ ’tis printed Beauty ; 
it must be wrong.” Prior bids Peggy 
say her prayer in both English and French : 
“‘ Our Father first, then Notre pére”’ ; the 
child’s duty is doubled, not her beauty. 
There is an obvious, though incongruous, 
parallel in Goldsmith :— 

The chest contrived a double debt to pay— 

A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day. 

The essay on John Nichols does not 
mention his edition of Swift, though it is 
of considerable importance. Fortunately 
Nichols was very uncritical, and put into 
successive editions everything that came 
to hand. We owe to him, for example, 
the publication of the notes from the 
‘* Pate MS..”’ which editors of ‘A Tale of 
a Tub’ have trustingly copied from one 
another, and gravely weighed against 
the others which Walter Scott (or his 
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amanuensis) copied from Curll’s ‘Complete 
Key to the Tale of a Tub’ (1710). Scott 
fathered them upon Bentley, though 
Bentley had no more to do with them 
than Queen Anne. The book from which 
Nichols copied the notes was sold with 
Dr. Chauncy’s library in 1790, but has 
disappeared since—perhaps it lies un- 
suspected in some private collection. 
Nichols also printed in the 1808 edition a 
fragment of the ‘ Kingdom of Absurdities,’ 
from Swift’s own manuscript—at least so 
he says. Where is the fragment now ? 

In a foot-note Mr. Dobson calls attention 
to the word “forever” in Falconer’s 
‘ Shipwreck,’ and says that this negatives 
the contention of Calverley that “our 
rude forefathers” regarded “forever ” 
as two words. Our “rude forefathers” 
seem to have been in two minds about it. 
In his elegy on Addison, Tickell asks : 

Can I forget the dismal night, that gave 
My soul’s best part for-ever to the grave? 

It would have been a pleasure to say 
something of the papers on Aaron Hill 
and Streatham Place, but so much matter 
rises on all hands that we stand irresolute 
which to take first, and so take none, 
heartily advising the reader to get this 
delightful book for himself. 








TWO BOOKS OF REMINISCENCES. 


THE wrapper round Lord Redesdale’s 
portly volumes informs us that “ this will 
probably prove to be the most important 
book of memories of our time.” It is not 
quite that, for Lord Redesdale has enjoyed 
his long life so much that he includes 
trivialities in its survey, and his style runs 
to wordiness. But, when he is at his best, 
he is informative with a lightness of touch 
that is more French than English, and 
here and there he makes genuine contribu- 
tions to history. The materials for three 
books might be extracted from Lord 
Redesdale’s pages: a book of travel; a 
book illustrating certain diplomatic epi- 
sodes, and copiously documented ; and a 
book of social recollections. The merits 
of these books may be arranged in an 
ascending scale. 

As a traveller, Lord Redesdale has an 
eve for the picturesque, including the 
picturesquely uncomfortable, and a keen 
sense of character. He visited Garibaldi 
at Caprera; Lady Ellenborough, that 
minor Lady Hester Stanhope, at Damascus; 
and Brigham Young at Salt Lake City. 
His interview with the prophet is de- 
scribed uncommonly well. Governor 
McCook, whom he accompanied, compli- 
mented Brigham on his good health, 
ascribing it to the invigorating mountain 
air. “Say rather, sir, to a mind at 
peace,” was the sanctimonious reply. 
Lord Redesdale also sat under Brigham, 
to have a forefinger shaken at him and 
abuse of England hurled at his head by 
way of a sermon. His readers will also 





Memories. By the Right Hon. Lord 
Redesdale. 2 vols. (Hutchinson & Co., 
17. 12s. net.) 


My Recollections of Australia and Elsewhere, 
1842-1914. By the Hon. John Mildred 
Creed. (Herbert Jenkins, 16s. net.) 





make the fascinating acquaintance of 
Jem Fair, a pioneer of Nevada mining, 
various mighty buffalo-hunters, and other 
adventurers who might have stepped out 
of the pages of Bret Harte. Lord Redes- 
dale writes so brightly about the Far West 
that he will win ready forgiveness for his 
tendency to wander off elsewhere into 
mythology and botany, and for a lengthily 
sensible, but scarcely novel discourse on 
Wagner, prompted by a visit to Bayreuth. 
And what about Mr. Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain ? Lord Redesdale is silent 
about him. 

The diplomacy of this book is chiefly 
concerned with the British Embassy at 
Petrograd at the time of the last Polish 
rebellion and the war about Schleswig- 
Holstein; Pekin during some not very 
eventful months; and Japan in times 
that were very eventful indeed. Lord 
Redesdale writes. with much severity of 
Earl Russell as Foreign Secretary, and 
does not hesitate to regard him as the 
source of all our subsequent woes abroad. 
Lord Russell’s intervention in the affairs 
of Poland was certainly inept, though 
it is amusing to find that Gortchakoff’s 
famous dispatches in reply were written, 
not by him, but by a certain Katakasy. 
It formed a sheaf of “ the rich harvest of 
autumnal indiscretions ” with which Dis- 
raeli twitted him. But Lord Redesdale 
deals with Lord Russell’s abandonment of 
the Danes in too censorious a spirit, since 
Lord Fitzmaurice’s ‘ Life of Lord Gran- 
ville ’ plainly shows that he and Palmerston 
were thrown over by their own Cabinet. 
A bitter remark of Gortchakoff’s is quoted 
to the effect that England would evidently 
never make war again on a point of 
honour. In a way it was just, but the 
Cabinet as a whole, rather than the 
Foreign Office, was to blame. 

As might be expected from the author 
of ‘ Tales of Old Japan,’ Lord Redesdale’s 
account of the evolution of that kingdom 
from the feudal rule of the Daimios to 
the resumption of his authority by the 
Emperor, and so to Constitutionalism, is 
authoritative at every point. The splen- 
dours of the Court of the Shogun and the 
exquisite politeness of that dignitary are 
described with a happy pen. While 
dwelling modestly on his own dangers, 
which were by no means slight, during the 
crisis, Lord Redesdale pays a high compli- 
ment to that distinguished public servant 
Sir Ernest Satow, and makes due allow- 
ance for Sir Harry Parkes’s peppery dis- 
position. 

But, as we have said, Lord Redesdale 
appeals to us most forcibly as a social 
commentator. He passes easily from the 
Trouville of his boyhood, an unsophisticated 
fishing village, to the Eton of Hawtrey 
and the Christ Church of Gaisford and 
Liddell. As Lord Redesdale’s capital 
sketch of Swinburne at Eton has been 
freely annexed by the daily papers, we will 
pass on to “the House,’ where Dean 
Liddell comes in for trenchant criticism. 
We cannot help thinking that Lord 
Redesdale might have qualified his censure 
by an allusion to later years. Being a 
good deal of a recluse, the Dean never 





became exactly “popular,” but he quite 
lived down the unfortunate beginnings of 
his reign. That well-remembered figure 
the Rev. T. Vere Bayne is barely recogniz- 
able as “‘ Baynes.” 

We need not dwell on Lord Redesdale’s 
appreciation of King Edward; he may 
not add very much to what Lord Esher 
has already told us, but the portrait is 
firmly drawn. Beaconsfield, too, comes off 
well, and an illuminating trait in his 
character emerges in the disclosure that 
he calmly appropriated the neat phrase, 
“ The key of India is London,” from Prince 
Lobanov, just as Sheridan pilfered “a 
peace we are all glad of, but none of us 
proud of,” from Sir Philip Francis. But 
Lord Redesdale is, perhaps, most valuable 
in his gallery of minor Victorians—Lord 
Henry Lennox, for example, whom it is 
distressing to find at enmity with Beacons- 
field during the last years of his life; 
Quin, the homeopathic doctor; Lady 
Molesworth, and many others. We get 
for the first time the real Alfred Mont- 
gomery, whose reputation for wit depended 
not a little on his stammer ; and Sir Herbert 
Maxwell comes in for a lecture for having 
confounded in his ‘ Life of Lord Clarendon ’ 
another Byng with “the Poodle,’ who 
was, it is true, more Georgian than Vic- 
torian. 

Equally at home by the side of the 
prize-ring, at horse shows, in Whistler’s 
and Leighton’s studios, and in gardens, 
Lord Redesdale is a cheerful cicerone 
wherever his easy progress takes him. 
But patriotic Londoners have two par- 
ticular reasons for blessing him. He 
played an important part in the widening 
of Hyde Park Corner, and fairly claims 
that the best was done that the circum- 
stances permitted. More than that, he 
instituted the beautiful little Dell in the 
Park itself, and he can quote with just 
pride the remark of a non-commissioned 
officer in the Guards to his comrade: 
“What ’s the use of going abroad when 
we ’ve got such a thing as that here in 
London ? ”’ 


Mr. Creed’s reminiscences fall into two 
divisions. They are partly a jolly, rather 
rambling account of Australian explora- 
tion, life on a station, and the experiences 
of a doctor in the Bush ; and partly a serious 
dissertation on the Federal idea, coloured 
labour, and other political problems. It 
is to be feared that his readers will prefer 
the Dr. Creed who used to ride his twenty 
miles before breakfast to the Hon. John 
Mildred Creed, Member of the Legislative 
Council, New South Wales, who did not 
always look eye to eye with Sir Henry 
Parkes on political questions. Truth to 
tell, the views of the legislator, though 
eminently sensible, seldom attain high 
wisdom and are not very interestingly 
put. The author’s most important contribu- 
tion to social progress consists in his 
efforts on behalf of inebriates, and he can 
point with legitimate pride to the institu- 
tions for their detention on Rabbit Island 
and Milson’s Island. 

In his less serious vein Mr. Creed can 
be genuinely amusing, since he has @ 
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retentive memory for a good story or an 
eccentric character. We almost wish he 
had told us more about the eminent 
Quain, whose dresser he was at University 
College Hospital, before he emigrated with 
his father, a Gloucestershire yeoman of old 
lineage, who descried the possibilities of 
Australian agriculture. Still, Mr. Creed’s 
main topic, after all, is that young, buoyant 
society which Henry Kingsley set forth 
in ‘ Geoffrey Hamlyn’ and ‘ The Hillyars 
and the Burtons,’ with its open-handed 
hospitality and chances of “striking it 
rich.” We do not meet Lesbia Burke 
again, it is true, but scattered up and down 
these pages we come across many engaging 
wastrels and adventurers, such as “ Jim 
the Pilot,”’ who bought a baby for a drink ; 
“Scotty the Wrinkler,” an army officer 
who created a camp with the object of 
keeping working men out of the public- 
houses; and others. A chapter on bush- 
rangers may not contain much information 
that is absolutely new, but Mr. Creed tells 
us that Frederick Ward, the famous 
“ Thunderbolt,” more than once passed 
him with a polite greeting, holding that 
a medical man should be exempt from 
robbery. 

As a young man, Mr. Creed served as 
surgeon in charge on an exploring expedi- 
tion which set forth in the Eagle, a 300-ton 
steamer, to investigate the capacity of 
the Northern Territory for agricultural 
settlement. The party returned safely 
to Sydney in January, 1868, but not with- 
out several narrow escapes from shipwreck 
and starvation. They had, indeed, to 
tun for the Dutch island of Timor, and 
when they. reached harbour their stock of 
fuel had sunk so low that they had been 
forced to burn the lining of the hold. Mr. 
Creed tells the story of this adventure 
with much spirit, and modestly allows the 
facts to speak for themselves. They 
visited some primitive white settlements. 
At Townsville, as there was no prison, 
drunkards had to be chained to a heavy 
log. On one occasion there were so many 
of them that next morning they carried off 
the log to a public-house, and refused to 
restore it to its proper place until the police 
officer supplied them with liquor. The 
party also encountered interesting native 
tribes, including the now extinct Gudangs, 
whose children began to smoke tobacco 
before they were three yearsold. Mr. Creed 
has many a good word for the Australian 
aborigines, and roundly asserts that their 
intellect has been much underrated. 








A Vagabond Voyage through Brittany. 
By Mrs. Lewis Chase. (Hutchinson & 
Co., 7s. 6d.) 

For those who like “ fooling among boats,” 

and who find the charms of the open sea 

a trifle too strenuous, the inland water- 

ways of Brittany provide a safe and 

interesting cruising ground. Yet to 

English travellers the chain of canals and 

rivers that stretches from the Loire to 

Finistére is practically unknown territory. 

Tt has fallen to Mrs. Lewis Chase in ‘A 

Vagabond Voyage through Brittany’ to 

be the first to discover the good qualities 

of Brittany’s hinterland, and to write 





about them with sympathy and under- 
standing. Accompanied by her husband 
as cruising mate, she arrived at St. Malo 
in the middle of August with the fixed 
determination to get somehow from there 
to Brest on the inland waterways, “in 
spite of neither of us knowing how to swim, 
propel a boat, or pitch a tent.’’ We suspect, 
however, that the voyagers were not such 
landlubbers as the author would have us 
believe. At any rate, they very soon 
learnt enough of boat lore and waterman- 
ship to handle oars and find their way in 
and out of locks. In the matter of obtain- 
ing a boat they had to take what they 
could get. There were no such dainty 
ships as the Arethusa and the Cigarette 
awaiting them at St. Malo; instead they 
had to put up with the Thames rowing 
skiff Fly, which served them well enough, 
and no doubt proved roomier and more 
stable than the lighter canoes would have 
been. 

The original intention of the travellers, 
we gather, was to be independent of the 
shore and to sleep in a tent ; but after one 
night under canvas they came to the 
conclusion that the true spirit of vagabond- 
age could be kept just as well if they had 
a solid roof over their heads at night. 
They became vagabonds instead of gipsies, 
and each night they found shelter in 
barns, lock-keepers’ houses, and occasion- 
ally in hotels. It was as well they were in 
courteous and hospitable France; had 
they tried such methods of vagabondage 
in England they might have had a very 
different tale to tell. But in Brittany 
every one welcomed them with open arms. 
Lock-keepers and peasants invariably 
refused all payment for bed and lodging. 
They gave of their best, and asked for 
nothing in return. The lock-keepers were 
especially helpful. One man rode four- 
teen kilometres on his bicycle because the 
crew of the Fly were anxious about the non- 
arrival of some camera films ; another ran 
from lock to lock with the Fly in tow in 
order that she might get ahead of a barge. 
It is incidents like these, a tribute to the 
travellers and their helpers, that make the 
book such pleasant reading. 

The route taken was from Dinan by 
the canalized Rance to Rennes, then by 
the Vilaine River to Redon, and westward 
to Finistére by the Nantes-Brest Canal, 
nearly 320 miles of canal and river. 
Twenty-eight days were spent on the 
voyage, and 280 locks were passed. 
There was enough variety of scenery to 
satisfy the most captious of vagabonds. 
The woods and parklike slopes of the 
earlier reaches were an admirable contrast 
to the marshlands of the Vilaine River, 
and later the grandeur of the crags and hills 
of the Forest of Quénélan made a fitting 
climax. At Chateaulin the vagabondage 
ended, and the journey to Brest was made 
in a prosaic steamer, the Fly having been 
sold en route. 

Mrs. Chase writes vivaciously and 
without gush, but we wish that she would 
not persist in referring to her cruising 
companion as “ Himself.” The book is 
well illustrated with the author’s photo- 
graphs, and includes a useful map. 





The Soul of a Teacher. 

(Chapman & Hall, 6s.) 
A Dominie’s Log. By A. S. Neill. 

bert Jenkins, 2s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Wray has not been kind to his hero. 
From the first things went as “ contrairy ” 
with Alan Clay as they did with Mrs. 
Gummidge. He was perpetually the 
square peg in the round hole. Obsessed by 
the desire to find the one place in the world 
for which he was suited and intended— 
for on the whole he believed in the govern- 
ance of the world—he could not find it. 
When he had convinced himself that only 
Socialism could regenerate mankind, he 
allowed the conclusions to which he had 
attained by thought and study to be 
undermined in half an hour by the fri- 
volous criticisms of a foolish girl whom 
he happened to admire. He had con- 
siderable intellectual gifts, but no corre- 
sponding strength of character. He made 
the mistake of his lifetime when he 
succumbed to an environment against 
which his mental equipment should have 
revolted, and married the commonplace 
and brainless daughter of his scheming 
landlady. So there is poor Alan with a 
wife and baby and an assistant teacher’s 
salary in a Council school, at the ripe age 
of twenty-three. 

Gloom succeeds to gloom. Compro- 
mised in the company of the foolish one, 
Alan flings out of his home, and presently 
out of England, is wrecked in the Bay of 
Biscay, and narrowly escapes drowning. 
Faced with the probability of death, he 
realizes that his heart is held in the frail 
fist of his baby, and that the common 
things of life, its meanest smiles and tears, 
are as dear to him as he had believed 
them indifferent. He is saved, and no 
doubt returns to his baby; but as that 
involves a return to the uncongenial wife 
also, we cannot see, on the last page, any 
very roseate prospect of happiness for 
Alan, nor any probable satisfaction for 
his racked, perplexed, uneasy soul. 

We have said enough to show that 
‘The Soul of a Teacher’ is not exactly 
cheerful reading. On the other hand, it is 
vividly if bitterly written, full of sharp 
sayings that sting like blows. Whether 
its representation of the methods of 
Primary Education in England is retro- 
spective, or is intended to depict things 
as they are at the present day, we are not 
informed. We hope that the former is 
the case, and the trend of recent books 
and manuals on the subject inclines us to 
surmise that the rigidly mechanical style 
of instruction which rightly vexed poor 
Alan’s soul is giving place, gradually, to 
more enlightened ways. Here is a fragment 
of Alan’s Bible lesson, given on his first 
day as a teacher :— 

“In the Old Testament times the law was 
given with threats....The mountain shook, 
the people were stricken with terror, and 
God spoke, ‘Thou shalt not’....‘ Thou 
shalt not’....But in the New Testament 
times the mountain was beautiful in sun- 
light, the flowers sprang at His feet, the sky 
was blue. No thunders and threats this 
time. No terror and anger. Every sen- 
tence began with ‘ Blessed’....‘ Blessed ’ 


By Roger Wray. 
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chief found it all wrong. To him the 
important point was to elicit the meaning 
of the word “ blessed ” and to make the 
pupils say it twenty times over. “ Now,” 
said he, “don’t let me catch any boy 
forgetting that. Blessed means happy.” 
That, we imagine, is the way parrots are 
taught to speak. 

This was Alan’s first check ; but it was 
nothing to those which were to follow. 
The recorded story of them will certainly 
interest, if painfully, any primary teacher 
into whose hands this book may fall. 
To such we would recommend it; but 
even more forcibly to all inspectors (par- 
ticularly local ones), to all managers of 
schools, and to all classes of bigwigs who 
exercise control over the teacher and 
over the taught. There is matter in it 
that will make them think. 


As a schoolmaster the subject of our 
second title is quite impossible to-day, 
otherwise he would not be the delightful 
person he is. For instance, when his 
pupils are inattentive, he recognizes that 
it is not the pupils who ought to be 
punished, but himself. If the principle 
were adopted, many masters would spend 
their days in corners, even if their con- 
sciences did not insist on a more 
strenuous chastisement from their pupils. 
The Dominie certainly is not the “ simple- 
ton’’ depicted on the cover—he is a 
man unspoilt by conventions, his thought 
and actions are the outcome of a natural 
sanity. He confesses to a feeling of 
helplessness with regard to the war, 
and in consequence hits out blindly. 
Really we think the facts are plain to 
him, but, like most people, he subcon- 
sciously declines to face them when they 
touch himself. We note, for instance, 
that he complains of the money spent on 
hounds and pet dogs, while he allows 
himself to indulge in golf. Personally 
we should strenuously deny that there 
is anything intrinsically wrong in hounds, 
pet dogs, or golf, but there is need 
nowadays of general revision as to the 
“order of our going.” If he would 
submit some of his opinions to such 
revision, perhaps helplessness would have 
no further place in his life. For instance, 
the war might suggest that destructive- 
ness, which to him is at most a venial 
offence, should be a heinous crime; and 
his delight when he has succeeded in 
evading payment of a_ railway fare 
might be modified, if he realized that 
such acts are responsible for that{ most 
wasteful occupation of many in life— 
policing. The Dominie is unquestionably 
clear-sighted, and should help some to 
avoid over-seriousness ; on the other hand, 
his views may be expected to become 
deeper and broader than they are. 











(Methuen & Co., 6s.) 

Tuts book reveals a strong and vivid 
imagination ; a faculty of seeing and de- 
scribing the country-side that can spring 
only from a true love of nature combined 
with poetic insight ; and no inconsiderable 
power of dealing impressively, if not 
always convincingly, with psychological 
problems. 

‘The Rainbow,’ like Mr. Lawrence’s 
earlier novel, ‘Sons and Lovers,’ is a 
family piece, but of a far more ambitious 
character. The first chapter introduces 
us to the Brangwens, yeomen farmers 
who had lived for generations on the 
borderland of Derbyshire and Notting- 
hamshire, and sets the stage for the piece 
with the marriage of Tom Brangwen to 
Lydia Lensky, the widow of a Polish 
political incendiary and refugee, and the 
daughter of a Polish noble by a German 
wife. Lydia has a four-year-old little girl, 
Anna. The story is one of three genera- 
tions, being concerned with the successive 
loves of Tom Brangwen and Lydia Lensky, 
of their nephew Will Brangwen and Anna 
Lensky, and of Ursula Brangwen, daughter 
of the latter couple, and Anton Skre- 
bewsky, a son of another Polish exile by 
an English wife. 

In the story we find no attempt to 
deal with the possibilities latent in the 
mating of an aristocratic Polish stock 
with Midland yeomen. The intermixture 
appears to be nothing more than the 
introduction of an unknown factor in 
order to mask the improbabilities intro- 
duced, and the result is an increasing 
discord between the principal actors and 
the setting. The minor characters are 
human beings, and fit better into the 
scheme. 

We must say a word or two concerning 
the freedom Mr. Lawrence has allowed 
himself in his treatment of sexual matters. 
It is often difficult to decide whether such 
realism is justified or not, but much that 
is to be found here is, in our opinion, 
undeniably unhealthy. 





Lost Face. 

Boon, 6s.) 
WE have in this collection of stories a 
return to the environment of the first part 
of ‘Burning Daylight ’—the appalling 
rigour of the Alaskan winter, now conquer- 
ing, now conquered by those men of cast- 
iron strength and endurance who risk 
their lives not for gold alone, but as often 
as not for a mere trifle. One such case is 
‘Trust,’ in which the chief character 
supposes the object confided to his care to 
be of real value, but takes his disillusion 
as calmly as he did the dangers that beset 
him. As might be expected, the tragic 
alternates with the comic. ‘ Lost Face’ 
is a gruesome story; ‘To Build a Fire’ 
records sheer ironic cruelty of fate; while 
* That Spot ’ and ‘ The Passing of Marcus 
O’Brien’ are comparatively free from 
horrors and alarums. The collection as 
a whole is distinctly interesting. 


By Jack London. (Mills & 


pearl-fishing and adventure in the South 
Seas, and there is an especially powerful 
scene in which villainy is confounded. 
He does not unnecessarily subordinate 
his characters to plot, but they are only 
simple people, moved by primitive emo- 
tions, and the promise of subtlety in 
characterization which appeared in * The 
Blue Horizon’ is not followed up here. 
Yet there is much to attract ; sunshine and 
colour glow from the printed page. 





The Thirty-Nine Steps. By John Buchan, 
(Blackwood & Sons, Is. net.) 


Mr. Bucuay, having exhausted apparently 
the reading he possessed in the shape of 
“* shockers ”—a large stock—set to work 
to write one for himself. It is short—the 
mere essence of a “‘ shocker ” in fact—with 
a literary flavour and a distant echo of 
Stevenson’s ‘New Arabian Nights.’ It 
is a story of spying with up-to-date 
appurtenances, and the author's own 
excitement and_ breathless haste have 
kept him at topmost speed. 


Agar Halfi the Mystic. By Roland Filkin. 
(Rider & Son, 6s.) 

From an astrological point of view the 
use made in this novel of the alleged 
malefic influence of the planet Neptune 
gives it a certain interest,as Neptune was 
the last planet to enter the list of celestial 
fate-workers of the practical astrologer. 
Reincarnation, dreams, and levitation or 
metathesis (the reader must decide which) 
are other occult ideas employed by the 
author, whose ingenuity is commendable. 
The scenes are laid, first, in Afghanistan, 
where one of the principal characters has 
the misfortune to become the physical tool 
of a malignant spirit, and, secondly, in 
England, where the weird disappearance 
of a vicar and a young lady is the prelude 
to some sensational phenomena. The mix- 
ture of love and repugnance inspired by 
the possessed man is cleverly exhibited, 
and morbid originality is shown in coupling 
his occult and medical knowledge with 
ignorance of his horrid thraldom. The 
title-character, embodying a sublime idea 
of friendship, is a remarkably attractive 
magician. 


Peter Tamson. By J. L. Dickie. ““ Country 
Life Library.” (Country Life Office, 
1s.) 


Mr. Dicki£ here reproduces stories that 
have appeared in Country Life and The 
Scottish Field. They deal almost entirely 
with fishing episodes, and notable fights 
with lively salmon and huge trout ; indeed, 
the suggestions as to the average size of 
the trout of the Quaich river may well 
tempt an angler to search through the 
‘A BC’ for information as to the trains 
to Glengollach, and the accounts of their 





catching are vivid enough to increase the 
temptation greatly. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Between the Lines. By Boyd Cable. 
(Smith & Elder, 5s. net.)—Those who like their 
war stories real have probably learnt 
already the value of Sedum Magazine 
and The Cornhill, as instanced in ‘The 
First Hundred Thousand,’ ‘ Between the 
Lines,’ and similar vivid views of warfare. 
They will doubtless welcome the present 
volume. Its realism alone deserves praise, 
but it has the further claim of interpreting 
one aspect of the war (or, at least, the war 
communiqués) that must have led to many 
false impressions. Every observer knows 
the look of bored disappointment common 
to those who find in their daily paper such 
bald announcements as “supported by a 
close and accurate artillery fire,’ or “a 
mine was successfully exploded under a 
section of the enemy’s trench,” or—most 
disappointing of all—‘ nothing to report.’ 
Such disappointment is natural to a public 
carefully educated to the extremes of sensa- 
tion and apathy. Mr. Cable makes it his 
business to lift the veil, to show the reality 
of the effort and suffering that are recorded 
in @ few lifeless words; and the result 
is worth far more than the average flowery 
column of the special correspondent. He 
shows us the men as they really are in their 
trenches, in attack, under fire, grumbling, 
cheerful, patient, and roused. 

No one can read this volume without 
realizing how stern and trying is the work 
accomplished without hesitation or com- 
plaint (the grumbling generally concerns 
some question of victuals—the “ plum and 
apple” jam, for instance) by men who in 
earlier days had perhaps magnified into 
colossal proportions the smallest possible 
grievance. One tale, the ‘ Convert to Con- 
scription,’ deals with this very point. 

ur men have their hours of amusement, 
too—found in ways unknown to any but the 
British soldier. What other race would have 
had the masterly idea of adopting the 
‘Hymn of Hate’ and singing it, with mouth- 
organ accompaniment, to exasperate the 
German ? 


The Adventures of Seumas Beg, and the 
Rocky Road to Dublin. By James Stephens. 
(Macmillan & Co., 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. James 
Stephens’s first book of verse was ap- 
propriately entitled ‘ Insurrections.’ From 
the three subsequent volumes of poems the 
insurrectionary quality has progressively 
oozed away. In the book before us the 
distinctively rebellious element is all but 
absent, and the personality of the writer has 
diminished wonderfully. ‘ Insurrections ’ 
and ‘The Hill of Vision ’ were full of fierce 
things about the universe, but the present 
volume almost emphatically confines itself 
to little comments on little things. As the 
first group of poems describes the world as 
it is seen through the eyes of a child, this 
in itself is not a fault; but, what is far 
more serious, tho comments are not those 
we should expect from Mr. Stephens so 
much as from an admirer of the poems of 
Mr. Walter de la Mare. Touches of Mr. 
W. H. Davies and of Blake may also be 
discerned. The lines are easy and graceful, 
but that is the utmost that can be said for 
them. ‘The Canal Bank’ is perhaps likely 
to linger longest in the memory :— 


I know a girl, 
And a gi knows me, 
And the owl says, what? 
And the owl says, who? 
But what we know 


” agree 
That nobody else 
Shall hear or see, 
It’s all between 
Herself and me: 
To wit? said the owl, 
To woo, said 
To-what, to-wit, to-woo ! 








The remains of the insurrectionary manner 
are converted into an artificial stridency. 
Thus when Seumas Beg (anglicé Jim) 
narrates in sonnet form the attempt of a 
strange man to kidnap him, his account 
ends :— 
I asked, ‘‘ Who reckoned up?” 
And he said, “ You insulting little pup!” 

This, like other pieces, is well-meaning prose 
in every but a technical sense. These are 
evil days for a poet who is not inspired 
by war. Perhaps, later, Mr. Stephens will 
be uplifted by the advent of peace. 


Glorious Russia, by E. A. Brayley 
Hodgetts (Simpkin & Marshall, 1s. net), 
suggests by its title and cover a flamboyant 
and adulatory piece of special pleading. 
This, fortunately, is the reverse of the 
truth. Russia is glorious because she is 
Slav ; the Russian word for glory is “‘ slava.”’ 
In fourteen chapters Mr. Brayley Hodgetts 
provides an historical introduction to his 
subject which challenges comparison with 
many of the books regarded as standard 
works on Russia. He devotes a great deal 
of attention to the spread of German 
influences in the country, but, in spite of 
his citation of actual instances, we are not 
convinced that he is not slightly exaggerating. 
Russia contains perhaps twice as many Jews 
as ‘“‘ Germans ”—or those persons of more 
or less distant Teutonic ancestry who are 
regarded as Germans. Jews generally have 
names of German origin, and they engage 
in trade, largely because the civil service 
and certain other professions are closed to 
them. The mere prevalence of German 
names in commercial quarters, therefore, is 
liable to lead an observer to an erroneous 
conclusion ; we do not deny, of course, that 
German traders in Russia have made them- 
selves into a powerful organization. The 
author, like all who know Russia well, is 
an enthusiast, but his enthusiasm does not 
stop him from pointing out the sore places 
in Russian life, such as the evil consequences 
of the townward rush of unskilled peasants. 
He has already shown in several books his 
wide knowledge of Russia; and his last 
performance has the virtue of remarkable 
succinctness. 


WE are glad to see that The Note-Books 
of Samuel Butler (1835-1902) have already 
reached a third impression (Fifield, 5s. 
net). They contain the essence of his 
views on life and letters, revealing alike his 
originality and his astonishing candour. 
They are also full of amusing things. No 
one has recorded better than Butler the little 
encounters and conversations which brighten 
the path of the peripatetic philosopher— 
when he is fortunate enough to have a keen 
sense of humour. 

THE study of historical geography is still 
reckoned by some among inessentials, but 
this attitude may be expected to give 
way finally before the urgency of present 
events. The purpose of An Historical Atlas 
of Modern Europe, from 1789 to 1914, by 
Mr. C. Grant Robertson and Mr. J. G. 
Bartholomew (Oxford University Press, 
3s. 6d. net), is to supply maps, at a relatively 
low price, for the study of the territorial and 
racial facts of the nations concerned in the 
war to-day. The date of the French Revolu- 
tion as a convenient starting-point has not 
been adhered to rigidly; the partitions of 
Poland, for example, are illustrated. 

The historical introduction to the Atlas 
is a valuable feature of the work. Foreigners 
who come into contact with our educational 
institutions invariably comment unfavour- 
ably on the ignorance of modern European 
history displayed by boys and girls. The 
use of this Atlas should do something to 
remedy this state of affairs. 





In Problems of the Borderland (Rider & Son, 
3s. 6d. net) Mr. J. H. Slater stands out as an 
uncompromising opponent of the theory 
that the fourth dimension is an idea of direc- 
tion in space as are length, breadth, and 
height. He treats the patient ingenuity 
of Mr. Howard Hinton with contempt ; for 
him the “ fourth dimension ”’ is simply what 
is vulgarly called the other world. 

In effect his book is a reduction of the 
material world in which we _ physically 
function to the rank of a shadow, and an 
appeal to the denizens of Shadowland to 
fit themselves for one of the pleasant ‘‘ planes 
of the fourth-dimensional space.” While a 
man can hardly prick himself with a pin 
without resuming the materialistic habit of 
thought which he may have dropped under 
the spell of such a book as this, Mr. Slater 
undoubtedly touches the nerve of self- 
interest, and, speaking in modern fashion of 
the natural history and geography of death’s 
ripa ulterior, he will perchance reach ears 
that are deaf to Bible messages. We may 
add that Mr. Slater does not believe in the 
continual immortality of the soul, and that 
he has a chapter on the ‘ Rationale of 
Dreams’ in which he ponders the possibility 
of a so-called dream being the cause of a 
person’s death in sleep. The present writer 
has reason to think that this possibility 
exists if the will of the sleeper is rash or 
suicidal. 


M. VENIzELOs has had many friends and 
admirers in this country ever since he came 
here to take part in the Conference of 
London, and recent events in the Balkans, 
which have sullied some reputations, have 
only enhanced his. There is, therefore, an 
opening for the little book by Dr. C. Kero- 
filas, Eleftherios Venizelos: his Life and 
Work (John Murray, 3s. 6d. net). Unfor- 
tunately, it is, in many respects, not worthy 
of its subject. It appears to have been put 
together in haste ; its chronology is somewhat 
confusing ; and, while it tells us much about 
the politician and the statesman and his 
parliamentary and diplomatic triumphs, it 
fails to give any clear impression of the man 
himself. Dr. Kerofilas recognizes that M. 
Venizelos ‘‘ is a rare type,”’ and believes that 
“* Carlyle would assuredly have included him 
among his ‘ Heroes’ ”’ ; but we suspect that 
he is not inclined to agree with the verdict 
of another writer: ‘The greatest gift he 
offered to the Greeks was a larger and nobler 
vision of their relations to their neighbours.” 
Yet it is this breadth of view and the 
intense honesty of the man that have 
most impressed observers outside his own 
country ; and though these qualities have 
brought him to grief temporarily, they will 
entitle him to a high place eventually among 
the statesmen of Europe. As an estimate 
of character, the brief Introduction which 
M. Také Jonesco contributes is worth all the 
rest of the book taken together. 

M. Venizelos has had an adventurous life 
such as falls to the lot of few statesmen, even 
in South-Eastern Europe. The story of his 
early days in Crete is full of interest, and 
the average reader would Dag have 
been grateful to Dr. Kero if he had 
devoted more space to it, and less to details 
regarding the Conference of London. 

The frequent quotations from journalistic 
accounts of M. Venizelos’s movements could 
also be spared. In an English translation it 
is strange to find the name of the Roumanian 
Minister in London given as “ Mission.” But 
in spite of its shortcomings the book is well 
worth reading at the present time, and the 
reader will find it interesting enough through- 
out, though it lacks the touch of hero- 
or that one expects to find in such a 
wor 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK 
—»—. 
THEOLOGY. 


Baker (Ernest), THE RETURN OF THE LORD, a 
Series of Lectures, 3/6 net. Seeley & Service 
An enlarged edition. 


Book of Psalms, the Prayer Book Version ,Cor- 
rected, the Text prepared by the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Edward Clarke, 2/ net. Smith & Elder 

The text is furnished with a Preface and a 
few notes. 


Cameron (James Robertson), THE RENASCENCE OF 

JEsus, 6/ Hodder & Stoughton 

The author seeks to describe what he calls 

the ‘‘ vast constructive movement of the mind ” 

of the present age, and “to apply the principle 

thereof to the solving or the simplifying of the 
problew of the personality of Jesus.” 


Keable (Robert), A Ciry oF THE Dawn, 5/ net. 
Nisbet 
A descriptive account of Christian mission 
work in an African city. Mr. A. C. Benson con- 
tributes an Introduction. 


Mursell (Walter A.), THe BRUISING OF BELGIUM, 
AND OTHER SERMONS DURING WaAR-TIME, 
2/6 net, Paisley, Gardner 

A series of sermons delivered during the first 
year of the war. 


Nivedita (Sister), Margaret E. Noble, RELIGION 

AND DHARMA, 2/6 net. Longmans 

A collection of papers compiled from a series 

of notes and articles in T’he Modern Review, which 

were ‘“‘suggested chiefly by the ethical and 

religious aspects of the advancing national 
movement.” 


Our Great Consoler in Life and Death, by M. L. C., 
1/6 net. S8.P.C.K. 
A book for devotional reading. 


Urquhart (W. S.), THe HisToRICAL AND THE 
ETERNAL CHRiIsT. 
Edinburgh, Macniven & Wallace 
One of a series of lectures on ‘ The Message of 
Christianity of the Modern World,’ delivered in 
the Scottish Churches College Hall, Calcutta. 


Wynn (Walter), Tar BIBLE AND THE War, 64d. net. 

Letchworth, Garden City Press 

A series of addresses delivered in the 

Chesham United Free Church by the editor of 
The Young Man and Woman. 


Zwemer (S. M.), MOHAMMED OR CuRIST, 5/ net. 
Seeley & Service 
An account by an American missionary of 
the spread of Mohammedanism and the methods 
of its propaganda. 


POETRY. 


Binns (Henry Bryan), Aprit, NINETEEN-FIFTEEN, 

1/6 net. Fifield 

The book also contains ‘Six Preludes in 
Winter, 1914-15,’ and an Envoy. 


Cone (Helen Gray), A CHANT or LOVE FOR 
ENGLAND, AND OTHER PoEMs, 2/6 net. Dent 
A collection of verses by an American author, 
— an answer to the German ‘ Hymn of 


ai 

Frogley (Charles Herbert), A VoICcE FROM THE 

ES, AND OTHER PorEmMs, 2/6 net. Fifield 

Mr. Philip H. Wicksteed contributes a 
memoir of the author, who died last year. 


Oxenham (John), A LirrLe Te DEUM oF THE 

COMMONPLACE, 6d. net. Harrap 

A religious piece expressing thankfulness for 
daily blessings. 

Scott (Cyril), THe CELESTIAL AFTERMATH: A 
SPRINGTIDE OF THE HEART AND FAR-AWAY 
Sones, 5/ net. Chatto & Windus 

Includes ‘To the Maid with the Dawning 

Heart,’ ‘Twilight Love, ‘Last Words,’ ‘A 

Lake-Side Cemetery,’ ‘A Sussex Village,’ and 

other pieces. 

Weddell (George), THE BATTLE OF THE WORLD, 
6d. net. Elliot Stock 

These verses include ‘Come! A Patriotic 

Song,’ a series of five sonnets entitled ‘ Germany 

and the Kaiser,’ and ‘To Neutral Nations.’ 

Whitcombe (E. L.), THE QUEEN’S QUEST, AND 
OrHeEr VERSEs, 2 /6 net. Bell 

PF 4These verses include ‘ Roses, Violets, Prim- 

roses,’ ‘ Evening—vVerses for a Child,’ ‘ Pilgrims,’ 

and some sonnets. 

Whitman (Walt), Drum-Taps, 1/ net. 

f Chatto & Windus 

ae selection of war-poems from Walt 

tman is prefaced by an article reprinted 
from The Times Literary Supplement. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


+" ae Library, READERS’ GUIDE, NovEM- 
BER, ld. 

Contains the second part of an annotated and 
classified catalogue of books and articles relating 
to deceased Norfolk artists, and other matter. 


Port Elizabeth Public Library, BULLETIN, OCTOBER. 
Contains an annotated classified list of 
recent additions. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Cuthbert (Father), THe RomANTICISM OF ST- 
CIS, AND OTHER STUDIES IN THE GENIUS 
OF THE FRANCISCANS, 6/6 net. Longmans 
The other studies are ‘St. Clare of Assisi,’ 
* The Story of the Friars,’ and ‘ A Modern Friar.’ 
Kirkpatrick (Roger S.), THe Ministry OF Dr. 
JOHN MACLEOD IN THE PARISH OF GOVAN, 
2/ net. Blackwood 
The seventh Macleod Memorial Lecture, 
delivered in Oatlands Parish Church. Appen- 
dixes are added. 
Leeming (Rev. J. R.), STEPHEN LANGTON, HERO OF 
MaGna CuHArtTA (1215 a.p.), 3/6 net. 
Skeffington 
This biography is published to celebrate 
Langton’s Seventh Centenary. 
Lowrie (Donald), My Lire out oF Prison, 6/ net. 
ne 
An account of the writer's work among 
prisoners since he left San Quentin in 1911, forming 
a companion volume to his ‘ My Life in Prison.’ 
Macdonald (Sir J. H. A.), Lire JoTrinGs oF AN OLD 
EDINBURGH CITIZEN, 10/6 net. Foulis 
Reminiscences written when the author was 
Lord Justice-Clerk of Scotland. 
uir (Ramsay), THE MAKING oF BriTISH INDIA, 
1756-1858, 6/ net. Longmans 
A selection of dispatches, treaties, statutes, 
and other contemporary documents, arranged and 
edited with introductions and notes. 
Pearce (Canon E. H.), WILLIAM DE COLCHESTER, 
ABBOT OF WESTMINSTER, 1 /6 net. S.P.C.K, 
A sketch of the fifteenth-century Abbot, 
constructed from the archives of Westminster 
Abbey. It is based on a lecture given at the 
Royal Institution. 
Putnam (George Haven), MEMORIES OF A PUB- 
LISHER, 1865-1915, 9/ net. tnam 
In this volume the author continues his 
personal reminiscences from 1865, the date with 
which he ended in ‘Memories of my Youth’ 
(1914), and concludes his narrative of the Putnam 
Publishing House, which in his ‘ Memoir of G. P. 
Putnam ’ (1912) he brought to the year 1872. 


Radziwill (Princess Catherine), Catherine Kolb- 
Danvin, SOVEREIGNS AND STATESMEN OF 
Europe, 10/6 net. Cassell 

Character sketches of royal personages and 

European statesmen who, in the writer’s opinion, 

will take part in the negotiations for peace. 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Burpee (Lawrence J.), AMONG THE CANADIAN 
Axps, 10/6 net. Lane 
A descriptive account of the Alps and 
national parks of Canada, specifying routes and 
trails for the traveller. 
Hamilton (Norah Rowan), THROUGH WONDERFUL 
INDIA AND BEYOND, 12 /6 net. 
Holden & Hardingham 
An account of six months of travel in the 
East. 
Steveni (W. Barnes), THINGS SEEN IN SWEDEN, 
2/ net. Seeley & Service 
An account of a trip through the country, 
describing the scenery, and the customs of the 
people. There are photographic illustrations. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Mason (James), THE PRINCIPLES OF CHESS IN 
THEORY AND PRACTICE, 3/6 net. 


Field and Queen 
A fifth edition. 


WAR PUBLICATIONS. 
Aspirations (The) of Bulgaria, translated from the 
Serbian of Balkanicus, 2 /6 net. 
Simpkin & Marshall 
A study of Bulgaria’s home and foreign policy 
as shown in the recent Balkan war, including the 
texts of treaties and conventions between Bulgaria 
and her neighbours, Serbia and Greece. 
Cavell (Nurse) : the Story of her Life and Martyr- 
dom, 6d. net. Pearson 
In an Appendix is given the full official cor- 
respondence. 
Dawbarn (Charles), FRANCE AT Bay, 5/ net. 
. Mills & Boon 
A study of the civic achievements of France 
during the war. 





Edgeworth (F. Y.), THe Cost oF WAR, AND Ways 
OF REDUCING IT SUGGESTED BY ECONoMIc 
THEORY, 1/ net. Milford 

An economic study, containing genera] 
suggestions and followed by notes. 

Fortescue (Granville), WHAT OF THE DARDANELLES? 
an Analysis, 1/ net. Hodder & Stoughton 

he writer’s purpose is to make clear to the 
average reader the great difficulties which faced 
the Mediterranean Expeditionary Force and to 
describe what he saw of the fighting in Gallipoli, 

Hamilton’s (Sir Ian) Despatches from the Dardan- 
elles, &c., 1/ net. Newnes 

The dispatches are preceded by an Intro- 
duction by Sir Evelyn Wood. 

Hili (William Thomson), THE MARTYRDOM oF 
NouRsE CAVELL, 7d. Hutchinson 

The story of Edith Cavell’s life and death. 

Osler (Sir William), ScreNcE AND Wark, 1/6 net, 

Oxford, Clarendon Press 
An address delivered at the University of 
Leeds Medical School last October. 


Westerdale (T. L. Barlow), UNDER THE Rep 
Cross FLAG: WITH THE ‘ MEDICALS” IN 
ACTION, 1/ net. Kell 


The author has served first in the R.A.M.C, 
and then as Wesleyan chaplain to the forces, 
Some of the book is republished from The 
Methodist Times. 


Zimmern (Helen), ITALIAN LEADERS OF TO-DAY, 


5/ net. Williams & Norgate 
Includes appreciations of King Victor, 
his generals, admirals, and ministers. Some of 


the articles are republished from The Fortnightly 
Review. 
WAR MAPS. 


Bartholomew’s War Map of Italy and the Balkan 
States, 1 / net. Edinburgh, Bartholomew 
A revised edition. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Perry (Bliss), THomAas CARLYLE: How To Know 
Him, $1.50 net. 
Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
An appreciation of Carlyle and his teaching 
by an American professor. 


ECONOMICS. 


Hutchins (B. L.), WoMEN IN MoDERN INDUSTRY, 
4/6 net. vie Bell 
The story of women’s employment in industry 
from medieval times, giving special reference to 
the results of the industrial revolution. Mr. J. J. 
Mallon contributes a chapter on ‘ Women’s Wages 
in the Wage Census of 1906.’ 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Addis (W. J.), A Heuristic ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
1/4 Constable 
This book is intended to stimulate children 
to find out for themselves the rules and definitions 
of English grammar. 
Riehards (S. A.), DicraTIONs FOR HoME-WoORK, 
1/4 Constable 
Contains a hundred graduated pieces in 
French phonetic script for transcription. 


FICTION. 


Bell (J. J.), WEE MACGREEGOR ENLIsTs, 1/ net. 
Hodder & Stoughton 
The story of Wee Macgreegor, first as a recruit 
and then in action. 
Building (The) of Whispers, by the Author of 
‘Leaves from a Life,’ 6/ Heath & Cranton 
The book is described in asub-title as “‘ the his- 
tory of the making and ending of a home,” and 
pictures the love of a woman for the home which 
she had built with her husband, and which had 
been injured by French refugees in the Napoleonic 
days. 

Cornford (L. Cope), THE Lorp HicH ADMIRAL AND 

OTHERS, 2/ net. Williams & Norgate 
A collection of naval stories, reproduced from 

The British Review, The Standard, and The Evening 

Standard and St. James’s Gazette. 

Garvice (Charles), THE ONE GIRL IN THE WORLD, 

6 Hodder & Stoughton 
The hero, of illustrious birth, is put into the 
hands of lock-keepers by his family, meets the 

“one girl” on the banks of the Thames, and 

makes a great career for himself by writing. 

Gilliam (David Tod), Dick DEVEREUX, $1.35 net. 

Stewart & Kidd 

A romance of the American Civil War in 

which Central Ohio and the mountains of Virginia 
form a background. 

Grant (Peggy), THE Gatr oF DREAMS, a Story of 
e New Forest, Melrose 
The love-tale of a girl who is left on her 

mother’s death with an unsatisfactory father. 
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Hillis (Newell Dwight), Tae Story or PH2DRUS: 
How WE GoT THE GREATEST BOOK IN THE 
WORLD, 3 /6 net. Duekworth. 

This was reviewed in The Atheneum on 

July 11, 1914, p. 47. 


James (Henry), THE BEAST IN THE JUNGLE ; THE 
Coxon FuND ; THE DEATH OF THE LION ; THE 
REVERBERATOR, 2/6 net each. Martin Secker 

New volumes in the Uniform Edition of the 
tales. 


Leatham (Rev. W. H.), THE CoMRADE IN WHITE, 

6d. Allenson 

Four stories of the war, reprinted from ‘ Life 
and Work.’ 


Lowndes (Mrs. Belloc), Goop OLp Anna, 6/ 
Hutchinson 
The plot turns round ‘ good old Anna,” the 
valued German servant of two English ladies at 
the outbreak of war. 


Meredith (George), DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS ; 

Tue Ecorst, 6 / each. Constable 

In the ‘“‘ Standard Edition.’’ See notice in 
The Atheneum, July 18, 1914, p. 95. 


Rowlands (Effie Adelaide), THe Woman’s FAULT, 
6 Hurst & Blackett 
The story of a marriage between an invalid 
and a girl who goes upon the operatic stage, 
complicated by the return of her former lover. 


Silberrad (Una L.), THe MysTeRY OF BERNARD 
HAnNsOoNn, 6 / Hutchinson 
A tale of adventure and mystery. 


Smith (Rev. Prof. David), To THE UTTERMOST, an 
Old Minister’s Memories, 1 / net. 

Hodder & Stoughton 

Four short stories with a religious tendency, 


Starr (Richard R.), MARRIED To A Spy, 6/ 
Hurst & Blackett 
The story is told by the heroine, who suspects 
her husband of being a traitor and in league with 
a beautiful German woman, head of a spy system 
in London. 


Thorneley (Herbert B.), A Happy ExcHANGE, 6/ 
Heath & Cranton 
The author writes a novel by order of his 
fiancée to prove himself ‘“‘a useful member of 
society,’’ and reads it aloud to her, who, in 
exchange, gives him criticisms and suggestions at 
the end of each chapter. 
Tracy (Louis), His UNKNOWN Wire, 6/ Cassell 
e hero marries his unknown wife shortly 
before he is to be shot, butescapes, and has many 
adventures with her and others. 
White (Stewart Edward), THe Grey Dawn, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
A tale of California in the mid-nineteenth 
century, describing the struggles of fortune- 
makers and the intrigues of politicians. 
Wood (Michael), THz DouBLE Roap, 3/6 net. 
Longmans 
The author draws a contrast between a 
seeker after mystical union with God and a seeker 
of the occult. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Antiquary, NoveMBeER, 6d. Elliot Stock 

‘Heraldry and Medicine,’ by Dr. S. D. 
Clippingdale ; ‘Some Account of Saffron Walden 
Museum,’ by Mr. Guy Maynard ; and ‘ Recollec- 
tions of Belgium,’ by Mr. John A. Randolph, are 
some of the features of this issue. 


Architectural Association Journal, OcroBER, 6d. 
18, Tufton Street, S.W. 
This number includes ‘ Professional Classes 
War Relief Council,’ by Mr. Paul Waterhouse ; 
‘Behind the Lines,’ by Dionysus; and letters 
m the front. 


Baptist Historical Society Transactions, 2 /6 net. 
Baptist Union Publication Department 
Some of the items are ‘ ‘‘ Grace Abounding ” 
of 1680,’ by Mr. J. C. Foster; ‘ Early Days on the 
Cotswolds,’ and a list of Dissenters’ Schools, 
1660 to 1820. 


Connoisseur, NovEMBER, 1/ net. 
35-39, Maddox Street, W. 
‘ Art and the Budget: an Essay on Artistic 
Economy,’ by the editor ; ‘ Gold-Splash Bronzes in 
the Collection of Mr. Randolph Berens,’ by Mr. 
Egan Mew; and ‘Some Pictures in Mr. George 
Leon’s Collection, Part II.,’ by Mr. C. H. Collins 
Baker, are features of this number. 
Diekensian (The), NoveMBER, 3d. 
Chapman & Hall 
Includes ‘ Dickens and our Allies,’ by Mr. 
J. W. T. Ley; ‘Two Dickens Cartoons from 
America’; ‘The Original of John Browdie,’ by 
Mr. E. T. Jaques; and aj note on the Real Old 
Brighton Tipper which was Mrs. Gamp’s choice 
for drinking at supper. 





Forum, NoveMBER, 25 cents. 
Mitchell Kennerley 


‘The Great Mexican Revolution: an 
Analysis,’ by Mr. Carlo de Fornaro; ‘ The Case 
of Dr. Nordau,’ by Mr. James Huneker; and a 
play, ‘ Chinese Lily,’ by Paula Jakobi, are features 
of the present issue. 


Imperial Institute Bulletin, Juty-SEPTEMBER, 2 /6 
net. Murray 
The contributions include ‘ The War and the 

World’s Cotton Crops,’ by Prof. J. A. Todd ; ‘ The 

Feeding Value of Palm Kernel Cake’; ‘ Trade 

and Industries of Seychelles’; and reports of 

recent investigations at the Institute. 


International Journal of Ethics, OcToBER, 2 /6 net. 

Allen & Unwin 

Mr. Clive Bell writes on ‘ Art and War’; 

Mr. Stephen H. Allen on ‘ The Moral Responsi- 

bility for Wars’; and Mr. Samuel G. Smith on 
‘The Rights of Criminals.’ 


International Review, OcToBER, 6d. 
Zurich, Art Institut Orell Fuessli 
Includes ‘ The French Labour Movement in 
Time of War,’ by M. A. Daudé-Bancel ; ‘ National 
Culture and World Culture,’ by Herr Ludo M. 
Hartmann ; and ‘ Patriotism and Patriotitis,’ by 
Dr. Lucy Hoesch-Ernest. 


Irish Book Lover, NovEMBER, 2/6 per annum. 
Salmond 
Includes articles on ‘ John Mitchel, 1815-75,’ 
‘Great Irish Book Collectors: Ill. W. H. 
Crawford,’ and ‘ The ‘‘ Day ”’ Sale.’ 


Journal of Philology, Vol. XXXIV. No. 67, 4/6 
Macmillan 
Includes two papers on Ingram Bywater, by 
Mr. C. Cannan and Mr. P. S. Allen ; ‘ Political and 
Legal Aspects of the Trial of Rabirius,’ by Mr. 
E. G. Hardy; and ‘ The “ Bugonia’’ Myth,’ by 
Dr. A. E. Shipley. 


Modern Language Teaching, OcToBER, 6d. Black 

‘L’Allemand aprés la Guerre,’ by M. P. 
Mieille ; ‘ Holiday Course in Sweden,’ by Mr. H. 
Weedon; and ‘Le Frangais dans les Ecoles 
Anglaises,’ by Mr. Cloudesley-Brereton, are articles 
in this number. 


Old-Lore Miscellany of Orkney, Shetland, Caithness, 
and Sutherland, OcToBER, 2 /6 

Viking Society 

Contains the conclusion of ‘The Medieval 

Church in Caithness and Sutherland (1136-1445) ’ ; 

* Rare Orkney Birds,’ by Mr. Magnus Spence ; and 

‘The ‘“ Capture ’”’ of Shetland, 1667,’ with notes 
by Mr. R. Stuart Bruce. 


Phenix, NoveEMBER, 10 cents. 
South Norwalk, Conn., Michael Monahan 
‘The Great Stupidity,’ by Mr. Michael 
Monahan ; ‘ The District Visitor,’ a one-act tragedy 
by Richard Middleton ; and ‘ Feminism and the 
Birth-Rate,’ by Mr. J. Herbert Foster, are in- 
cluded in the contents. 


School World, NoveMBER, 6d. Macmillan 

Miss Haldane writes on ‘The Vocational 
Education of Girls after the War’; Mrs. W. L 
Courtney on ‘ The Education of Girls for Pro- 
fessional Life ’; and Sir William Mather on ‘ The 
Relation of Education to Industry.’ 


United Empire, NovEMBER, 1 / net. Pitman 

Items in this number are ‘A Democratic 
Empire,’ by Sir Charles Lucas ; ‘Some Problems 
of the War, by Mr. Bernhard R. Wise; and 
‘ Paying for the War,’ by Mr. A. Wyatt Tilby. 


JUVENILE. 


Carrick (Valery), Strxt More Russian PICTURE 
TALES, translated by Nevill Forbes, 2 /6 net. 
Oxford, Blackwell 
Stories for children, with black-and-white 
illustrations. 
Grier (Julia M.), Two SToRIES FOR CHILDREN, 
6d. net. St. Catherine Press 
Two stories, ‘ ‘‘ Kiddie,’”’ or How He brought 
back the Christmas Fairy,’ and ‘ Angel,’ published 
in aid of the Ambulance and Sand-Bag Funds. 


Kincaid (C. A.), THE INDIAN HEROES, 2 / 
Milford 
Some of the epic stories of India told for 
English boys and girls. 
Rolin (Jeanne), CE QUE J’AI VU DE LA GUERRE, 
1/6 Constable 
An account of the writer’s experiences in 
France on the outbreak of war, written in simple 
French for children. 
Sabin (Edwin L.), ON THE PLAINS WITH CUSTER, 
5/ net. Lippincott 
A third edition. 
Sabin (Edwin L.), WirH CARSON AND FREMONT, 
/ net. Lippincott 
Also a third edition. 





Thomas (Edward), Four-aNnD-TWENTY BLACK 
BIRDS, 2/6 net. Duckworth 
A collection of short stories, illustrating 
various saws such as ‘It’s all my Eye and Betty 
Martin,’ ‘ One Swallow doesn’t make a Summer,’ 
and ‘ Everything comes to Him who Waits.’ 


GENERAL. 


Akers-Douglas (E. M.), His Lapy’s RESPONSE : 

Letters to a Wounded Soldier, 1914-15, 1/ net. 

St. Catherine Press 

A series of letters from a lady to her soldier- 
lover. 

Arden (Spencer), Sons oF TUMULT AND CHILDREN 
OF LIGHT, 2/6 net. Dent 

A modern interpretation of the story of 

Balaam and Balak. 

Be of Good Courage, selected and compiled by 
May Byron, 6d. net. Harrap 

A little anthology of short extracts and 
texts. 

Gould (F. J.), PARENTS’ GUIDE TO THE SEx- 
INSTRUCTION OF SONS AND DAUGHTERS, two 
parts, 4d. net each. 

H. J. Gibbs, 154, Gladesmore Road, N. 
The first booklet contains a ‘ Conversation 

of a Mother and Daughter,’ and the second a 

‘ Conversation of a Father and Son.’ 

Heath (Francis George), THE British CIvIL 
SERVICE: HomME, COLONIAL, INDIAN, AND 
DIPLoMATIC, 3/6 net. Grafton 

An account of the various branches of the 

British administrative service, written by one 

who has had forty-two years’ personal experience, 

Neill (A. S.), A Dominiz’s Loa, 2/6 net. 

Herbert Jenkins 
See p. 346. 

Pitman’s Shorthand and Typewriting Year-Book 
and Diary for 1916, 1/ net. 

Contains information regarding speed-certi- 

ficates, examinations, societies for clerks, &c., 

descriptions of typewriters, &c. 


PAMPHLETS. 

Labour and War Pamphlets: No. 2, MILITARISM, 
and No. 3, THE PERIL OF CONSCRIPTION, 
both by J. Bruce Glasier, 1d. each. 

Independent Labour Party 

In these two pamphlets Mr. Glasier discusses 

the growth of the military spirit in Great Britain 
and the probable results of conscription. 


Younghusband (Sir Francis), THe FicHT FoR 
Ricut, 3d. 11, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
A short paper explaining the purpose of the 

“ Fight for Right ’» Movement. 


SCIENCE. 
Colwell (Hector A.) and Russ (Sidney), Rapium, 
X-RAYS, AND THE LIVING CELL, 12/6 net. Bell 
A description of ‘some of the main experi- 
mental facts which have been established as to 
the effects that the X-rays and the rays from 
radium have upon living cells.” 


Dancaster (Ernest A.), Limes AND CEMENTS: 
THEIR NATURE, MANUFACTURE, AND USE, 
5/ net. Crosby Lockwood 

An elementary treatise based on G. . 

Burnell’s ‘ Limes, Cements, Mortars, Xc.’ 


Thomas (H. H.), BoLB GROWING FoR AMATEURS, 
net. Cassell 

The writer’s aim is to bring before the notice 

of amateurs some of the lesser-known bulbs, and 
to describe the essential details of their cultivation. 


Thomas (H. H.), THE GREENHOUSE : ITS FLOWERS 

AND MANAGEMENT, I / net. Cassell 

The book describes in non-technical language 

the cultivation of flowers and plants under glass, 
and is illustrated with photographs. 


Watson (J. A. S.), Evotution, ‘‘ Through the 
Eye ”’ Series, 5 / net. Jac 
The purpose of the writer is ‘‘ to state the 
grounds on which the belief in evolution is based, 
and....to trace roughly the lines along which 
animal evolution has proceeded.” There are 


illustrations. 
FINE ARTS. 


Archeological Survey of India: NoTes ON THE 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY OF GANDHARA (a Com- 
mentary on a Chapter of Hiuan Tsang), by A. 
Foucher, translated by H. Hargreaves, 3/3 

Calcutta, Superintendent Government 
Printing 
The author in the course of a scientific mission 
in India (1895-7) visited the Peshawar district, 
and used the itinerary left by the Chinese pilgrim 

Hiuan Tsang. 


Art Annual, 1915, Taz Art oF Henry Woops, 

R.A., by James Greig, 2/6 net. Virtue 

This appreciation of Mr. Henry Woods has 
fifty illustrations, ineluding six coloured plates. 
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Book of Old Sundials and their Mottoes, 3 /6 net. _ | Dolmetsch (Arnold), THE INTERPRETATION OF THE coe 


Foulis 

Contains an essay on ‘ Old Sundials,’ by Mr. 

Launcelot Cross; coloured illustrations by Mr. 

— Rawlings, and drawings by Mr. Warrington 
ogg. 


Brangwyn (Frank) and Sparrow (Walter Shaw), A 
Book oF BripGEs, 21/ net. Lane 
Mr. Sparrow’s aim has been to show the 
evolution of bridges. The book is illustrated 
with coloured plates and black-and-white drawings 
by Mr. Brangwyn. 


Browning (Robert), Rapsr BEN Ezra, AND OTHER 
PoEMS, with Illustrations by Bernard Partridge, 


5/ net. Hodder & Stoughton 
, Contains twelve mounted illustrations in 
colour. 


Dreamer of Dreams, by the Queen of Roumania, 
6/ net. Hodder & Stoughton 
Illustrated in colour by Mr. Edmund Dulac. 


Earle (Major Cyril), THe EARLE COLLECTION OF 
EARLY STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERY, illustrating 
over Seven Hundred Different Pieces, 25/ net. 

A. Brown & Sons 

A description of the Earle Collection, illus- 
trated with 270 half-tone reproductions in sepia 
and ten plates in colour. Mr. Frank Falkner 
contributes an Introduction, and Mr. T. Sheppard 

a chapter on ‘ The Evolution of the Potter’s Art.’ 


Edwards (George Wharton), THE ForEsT oF 
ARDEN, 15/ net. Harra 

A descriptive account of a ramble through 

the Ardennes, recording some of the legends 

associated with the neighbourhood. There are 
coloured and other illustrations by the author. 


Fox-Davies (Arthur Charles), THE Book oF 

PuBLic ArMs, 35/ net. T. C. & E. C. Jack 

An encyclopedia of royal, territorial, munici- 

pal, corporate, official, and impersonal arms. A 
new and illustrated edition. 


Furniss (Harry), MORE aBouT HOW TO DRAW IN 
PEN AND INK, 3/6 net. Chapman & Hall 
_ _A book of practical suggestions for those who 
wish to make a commercial success out of_black- 
and-white drawing. 


Gosse (A. Bothwell), Tae CrviLizATION OF THE 

Ancient Egyptians, 5/ net. Jack 

In the “ Through the Eye” Series. There 
are illustrations, 


Great Pictures by Great Painters, with Descriptive 
Notes by Arthur Fish, 12/ net. Cassell 
These are coloured reproductions of works 

in the Public Galleries of Great Britain and the 


Continent. 
Gregory (Edward W.), THE FURNITURE COLLECTOR, 
5/ net. Jenkins 


An introduction to the study of the chief 
styles of Stuart and Georgian times, with illus- 
trations. 

Lang (Andrew), OxForp, 12 /6 net. 

Seeley & Service 

A new edition which contains illustrations in 
colour by Mr. George F. Carline. 

Little Flowers of Saint Francis of Assisi, translated 
from the Italian, and edited by Cardinal 
Manning, 5/ net. Foulis 

his edition is supplied with illustrations 
from paintings by Mr. F. Cayley-Robinson. 

Parkyn (Ernest A.), AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF PREHISTORIC ART, 10 /6 net. 


Longmans 
The book is furnished with plates, and 
numerous illustrations in the text. 
Raymond (George Lansing), AN ART PHILOSO- 
PHER’S CABINET, 6/ net. Putnam 
A collection of extracts from Prof. Raymond’s 
works on comparative aesthetics, selected and 
arranged by Dr. Marion Mills Miller. It is a 
companion volume to ‘A Poet’s Cabinet.’ 
Shakespeare (William), SoNcs AND SONNETS, 
illustrated by Charles Robinson, 7 /6 net. 


Duckworth |" 


Contains mounted coloured plates and other 
illustrations. 
MUSIC, 
Bath (Hubert), DoLu’s-Hovuse Surre, Five Little 
Pieces for Little Folk, for Pianoforte Solo, 


2/ net. Novello 
Cleveland (Edward), Five PIANororTE PIECEs, 
2/ net. Lengnick 

Cramer-Billow, PIANOFORTE STuDIEs, 2/6 net. 
Lengnick 


Cutler (Edward), THe OLDEN Time, an Old Lyric 
set to Music as an Unaccompanied Part-Song 
for Mixed Voices, 3d. Novello 

Czerny, 101 ExERCISEs FoR PIANOFORTE, 1/ net. 

Lengnick 





Music OF THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH 
RIES REVEALED BY CONTEMPORARY 
EVIDENCE, 10 / net. Novello 
With this work is issued an Appendix at 
3/6, containing twenty-two illustrative pieces. 


Donizetti (G.), THz DAUGHTER OF THE REGIMENT : 
a Comic Opera in Two Acts, Concert and 
Acting Edition edited and arranged by Emil 
Kreuz, the English Words by Natalia Macfarren, 
1/6 Novello 


Familiar British Tunes, arranged in Free Style for 
Pianoforte Duet by Ernest Austin, First Series : 
No. 1, ENGLAND: THE Lass oF RicHMonD HILL; 

o. 2, ScoTLaAND: THE CAMPBELLS ARE 
Comine ; No. 3, IRELAND: St. PATRICK WAS A 
GENTLEMAN ; No. 4. WALES: BLONDEL’s SONG, 
1/6 net each. Lengnick 


Fenney (William J.), REFRAIN FOR VIOLIN AND 
Piano, 1/6 net. Stainer & Bell 


FOREIGN. 


Adam (Paul), Sr&PHANIE, 1 / net. 
A popular edition. 
Cahiers Vaudois, 2me série, 5e cahier: PokMEs ET 
NOUVELLES, 25 fr. per annum. 
Lausanne, C. Tarin 
This number is described as ‘‘ un cahier de 
Jeunes,’ and contains contributions of verse and 
—_ from MM. Pierre Louis Matthey, Maurice 
orta, Pierre Girard, Roger Millet, Charles 
Rigassi, Daniel Secrétan, George Hoffmann, and 
Gustave Roud. 
Feuillet (Octave), UN MARIAGE DANS LE MONDE, 
1/ net. Nelson 
A popular edition. 
Histoire de la Guerre par le Bulletin des Armées, 
No. 11, 50 c. net. Paris, Hachette 
is number covers the period from June 3rd 
to June 30th, 1915, 


Mercure de France, len NovEMeRE, 1 fr. 50. 
Paris, 26, Rue de Condé 
Features of the present issue are ‘ Remy de 
Gourmont,’ by M. Louis Dumur; ‘ Les Origines 
et les Débuts de Lloyd George,’ by M. Y. D. 
Davray ; and ‘ La Diplomatie belge et la Crise 
européenne,’ by M. Paul Louis. 
Nouvelle Revue, ler NovEMBRE, 2 fr. 50. 
Paris, 80, Rue Taitbout 
* L’Anéantissement de l’Arménie,’ by M. Louis 
Martin; ‘Silhouettes Allemandes ( Grand 
Amiral von Tirpitz),’ by M. Paul Louis Hervier ; 
and ‘ Les Théatres,’ by M. Johannés Gravier, are 
items in this number. 
Poinsot (M. C.), ParoLEs HuMAINES. 
Paris, 15, Rue Vauquelin 
The pamphlet, while admitting the necessity 
of the present war, is a plea for universal brother- 
hood in the future. 
Revue de Paris, ler NovEMBRE, 2 fr. 50. 
Paris, 85 bis, Faubourg Saint-Honoré 
Features of this number are ‘ L’ Angleterre et 
la Guerre,’ by M. André Chevrillon ; ‘ Au Maroc 
pendant la Guerre,’ by M. A. R. de Lens; and 
‘A propos de la Neutralité Américaine,’ by 
E. A. B. 
Revue Historique, SEPTEMBRE-OCTOBRE, 6 fr. 
Paris, Alcan 


Nelson 


This number includes articles by M. Emile 
Amélineau on ‘ La Conquéte de VBgy te par les 
Arabes ’ ; M. Rod. Reuss on ‘ Le Sac de |’ Hétel-de- 
Ville de Strasbourg (juillet, 1789)’ ; and M. W. M. 
Kozlowski on ‘ Kosciuszko et les légions polonaises 
en France (1798-1801).’ 

Scientia, 24 / per annum. 
Bologna, Nicola Zanichelli; 
London, Williams & Norgate 

This number includes ‘ The Stellar Universe 
as a Dynamical System,’ by Mr. A. S. Eddington ; 
‘Les atomes lumineux et leurs mouvements: 
Iére Partie,’ by M. Ch. Fabry; and ‘ Verso la 
Conferazione Europea,’ by Signor P. Bonfante. 





BOOK SALE. 


On Tuesday, the 2nd inst., and three following 
days, Messrs. Sotheby held their first book sale of 
the season, including a final selection from the 
library of the late Mr. S. R. Crockett and other 
private collections. The chief prices were: 
S. L. Clemens (Mark Twain), Works, 22 vols., 
1899-1900, 161. Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy, 68 vols., 1885-1904, 131. Stevenson, 
Works, Edinburgh edition, 33 vols., 1894-1903, 
501. C. Lamb, Last Essays of Elia, 1833, 181. 
Suckling, Fragmenta Aurea, 1646, 161. 10s. 
Horace, Works, 2 vols., 1733-7, 131. 158. W. 
Turner, The First and Seconde Parts of the 
Herbal, &c., 1561-8, 201. 

The total of the sale was 1,1671. 11s. 





CAPT. WILLIAM LORING. 


In Capt. William Loring, 2nd Scottish 
Horse, who died on a hospital ship on 
October 24th from wounds received at the 
Dardanelles, the country has lost a man who 
had done excellent work as a classical 
archeologist and topographer, and had also 
made his mark in the field of education. 

William Loring was the fourth son of 
the Rev. E. H. Loring, Rector of Gillingham, 
Norfolk. Educated on the foundation at 
Eton, he became Newcastle Scholar, and then 
proceeded with a scholarship to King’s 
College, Cambridge. After graduating with 
high classical honours he went out to the 
School at Athens in 1889-90 as Cambridge 
University Student, and remained at the 
School for the three following sessions as 
Craven Student. During this period he 
took a leading part in the excavations on the 
site of Megalopolis, and contributed to the 
volume (published by the Hellenic Society) 
in which the results were finally recorded. 
In his last session he carried out an ex- 
haustive survey of Arcadia, which was 
afterwards published in the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies. 

On leaving Athens he became an Examiner 
in the Board of Education, and served as 
private secretary both to Sir John Gorst 
and Sir William Anson. He still, however, 
retained his interest in the School, and after 
®@ period of service on the Committee was 
in 1897 appointed Secretary in succession 
to Mr. George Macmillan. 

When the South African War broke out 
Mr. Loring at once volunteered for active 
service, and went out as a trooper in the 
Imperial Yeomanry. He became a corporal, 
but in December, 1900, when the war seemed 
coming to an end, he obtained his discharge. 
On his way home he learnt at Madeira 
that the war was likely to be prolonged, 
so with characteristic spirit he changed into 
an outgoing steamer and rejoined his unit. 
In the fighting which followed he was 
mentioned in dispatches, and awarded the 
Distinguished Conduct Medal. In 1901 he 
obtained a commission in the Scottish Horse. 
He was severely wounded at Moedwell, 
again mentioned in dispatches, and then 
returned to England to resume his duties at 
the Board of Education, and as Secretary 
of the School at Athens. 

In 1903 he left the Board in order to take 
up the post of Director of Education (created 
by the Act of 1902) under the Education 
Committee of the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
He resigned the post, however, after about 
® year on finding himself unable to agree 
with his Committee on a question of policy, 
and in 1905 was appointed Warden of the 
Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross. Here his 
great abilities and his force of character 
found full scope, and he took an active part 
in the arrangements consequent upon the 
affiliation of the College to the University of 
London. 

Mr. Loring had kept up his connexion 
with the Scottish Horse, and regularly 
attended the annual training. When the 
present war broke out he at once rejoined the 
colours, and was promoted Captain. After 
& period of training at home he went out in 
August last with his regiment to the Dar- 
danelles. 

At every step in his career Capt. Loring 
was animated by a strong sense of duty, and 
this, with his manly straightforwardness, 
was perhaps his most striking character- 
istic. He was always a loyal colleague and 
a staunch friend, and his death will be deeply 
mourned by all who had the privilege of 
working with him. ¥ 
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‘IS THERE A SHAKESPEARE 
PROBLEM ?’ 
House of Commons, November 8, 1915. 

WHILE sincerely thanking you for the 
very fair notice of my book, ‘Is there a 
Shakespeare Problem ?’ which appeared 
in The Atheneum of October 30th, may I be 
allowed one word of explanation ? 

Your reviewer writes : ““ When the changed 
circumstances of an opponent have put a 

ibe out of date it is a little saddening to 
fnd it retained and explained.” If the 
reference here be, as I suppose it is, to my 
jesting remark (in a note to p. 393) to the 
effect that “‘ there will be doBerros yéAws 
at the Board of Trade,” and my explanation 
in the ‘ Postscript’ that when I so wrote Mr. 
Robertson held the office of Parliamentary 
Secretary in that Department, may I point 
out that, as I also explain in the ‘ Postscript,’ 
my book “‘ was practically complete before 
August, 1914,” and had been held up on 
account of the war until Mr. John Lane was 
of opinion that its publication could not 
usefully be delayed further? The work, 
therefore, being in print, it was impossible 
for me to delete my little jest (in which I 
can see nothing in the least degree ill- 
natured or offensive), and I could only take 
advantage of the ‘ Postscript’ to explain 
what would otherwise have been a somewhat 
cryptic utterance. 

Perhaps I may be allowed one word more. 
In quoting Shelley’s line on p. 161, I stupidly 
wrote ‘* bnudxpartxds,” to show that the poet 
had made the o long. Now this would, I 
think, be permissible in Homeric verse, but 
what Shelley really wrote, as we are told, 
was Syuwxpatixds, Which was, of course, & 
blunder. 

Your reviewer says, “‘ The best scholars 
do make false quantities.” Precisely so. 
That is my own argument as against 
those who say that Shakespeare could 
not have been a scholar because (e.g.) he 








used the form ‘‘ Posthimus”’ instead of 
“ Posthimus.” G. G. GREENWOOD. 
DUBLIN REGISTERS. 


IN issuing their twelfth volume, ‘ Marriage 
Entries from the Registers of S. Marie, 
8. Luke, S. Catherine, and §S. Werburgh, 
1627-1800,’ the Parish Register Society of 
Dublin announce that no further volumes 
will be published during the continuance 
of the war. The last two volumes have 
departed from the previous system of print- 
ing the full registers of baptisms, marriages, 
and burials for each parish. This complete 
method had been adopted for 8. Patrick’s 
Cathedral and for six parishes (S. John, S. 
Michan, S. Catherine, 8S. Peter, S. Kevin, 8. 
Nicholas Without) from their commence- 
ments in the mid-seventeenth century to 
1700 or 1800, according to the size of the 
volumes. It was then felt that it would be 
better to get the marriages published first, 
since they supply double names, and are of 
more general importance to genealogists ; 
and to reserve the printing of the baptisms 
and burials till later. Vols. xi. and xii. accord- 
ing comprise the marriage entries of eight 
parishes up to 1800, edited respectively by 
Mr. D. A. Chart and Mr. A. E. Langman, 
both experienced cartularists of the Irish 
Public Record Office. The editing leaves 
nothing for criticism ; the Grant Books and 
Returns to Visitations, and MSS. at Trinity 
College, Dublin, have been carefully collated ; 
and the only defect we have noticed is that 
in vol. xii. there is no index of places in 
addition to the indispensable index of persons 
which accompanies every volume. The 
twelve volumes of this Society form @ valu- 
able series of records, and we hope to see 
them continued when the piping times of 
peace return. 8S. LANE-POOLE, 





Literary Gossip. 


Mr. WALTER DE LA Mare’s lecture on 
‘Ghosts in Fiction’ at the Royal Society 
of Literature last Wednesday was all his 
admirers may have expected of it. He 
devoted the second part of it to the subject 
proper: brought out the correspondence 
between the closeness of an author’s under- 
standing of flesh and blood and the truth 
of imagination in his conception of the 
disembodied ; mentioned the classic ex- 
amples of the ridiculous and the impressive 
in the way of ghost stories from ‘The 
Castle of Otranto’ onwards ; and dwelt with 
some special emphasis on Emily Bronté 
and Mr. Henry James. He read several 
passages aloud, and here, we must 
confess, we found the monotony of his 
delivery an obstacle. 

In fact, we enjoyed the first part more 
than the second. Mr. de la Mare there 
dealt with the theory and practice of 
ghostliness in general, and, though he did 
not perhaps say anything startlingly new 
or illuminating, he both enlivened his 
discourse with epigrams and felicitous 
turns of phrase, and cast over it something 
of the “fell” he has got into ‘The 
Listeners’ (“Is there anybody?” said 
the Traveller). Nor, in this part, was 
monotony of utterance a disadvantage— 
rather it went to heighten the total effect. 


Tuer ENGLISH ASSOCIATION have arranged 
for a lecture by Dr. W. A. Craigie on 
‘The Oxford English Dictionary,’ at 
King’s College, Strand, on Friday, the 
26th inst., at 5.30 p.m. The chair will be 
taken by Mr. W. D. Rannie. 


On Saturday last The Globe was sup- 
pressed, and on Monday last Lord Curzon 
in the House of Lords stated the grounds 
on which the Government acted. The Globe 
issued a poster on Friday in last week 
containing the announcement, “ Lord 
Kitchener Resigns—The Reason,” and 
added, with reference to his interview 
with the King: “* No one who is honestly 
out for King and country could be ex- 
pected to tolerate indefinitely the in- 
trigues of politicians.” The Press Bureau 
issued a denial of the resignation, but, 
Lord Curzon remarked, in spite of this 
“the paper on the next day returned to 
the charge, repeated the statements, and 
declared that the denial of the Government 
was untrue.” In these circumstances, 
under the Defence of the Realm Regula- 
tions, the premises of The Globe were 
entered, and the seizure of type and plant 
followed. 

The matter is still sub judice, and 
comment is therefore precluded. 


Tuis week the Law Courts have been 
engaged with the question whether a 
parody of a book shown on the kinemato- 
graph was an infringement of the copyright 
of the said book. Mrs. Elinor Glyn 
sought an injunction restraining the ex- 
hibition of films depicting ‘ Pimple’s 
Three Weeks (Without the Option),’ which 
was admitted to be a burlesque of her 
book ‘ Three Weeks.” 





THE Folk-Lore Society will open its 
session next Wednesday with a lecture, 
illustrated by lantern slides, by Mr. E. 
Lovett on ‘ The Children’s Toy Museum 
at Stepney.’ The lecture will be given 
at the Architecture Theatre, University 
College, Gower Street, and we note parti- 
cularly that the time is 5 o’clock. 


A PORTION of Mr. Phelips’s library from 
the old Somerset mansion of Montacute 
will be sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank & 
Rutley at Hanover Square on the 17th 
inst. It includes Peter Martyr’s famous 
‘Historie of the Indies,’ 1628; More’s 
‘Utopia,’ first edition, 1551; ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ 1668; and Sir John Suckling’s 
‘Fragmenta Aurea,’ 1646. Many early 
English tracts and MSS. are in the cata- 
logue; and a fine binding in morocco by 
Samuel Mearne contains “A True and 
Perfect Accompt of his Maj‘** Navy, 
together with what they cost Building, 
Rigging, Victualling, and Wages,” 1686, 
an interesting manuscript at the present 
time. 


Mr. GEOFFREY DracGe’s new book 
entitled ‘ Ephemera’ is published by the 
author in response to requests by friends 
for copies of the speeches and papers 
contained therein. To the general public 
its chief interest will lie, perhaps, in the 
variety of subjects to which those who 
enlist in the Volunteer Civil Service of 
the country have to devote their time 
and attention. The volume includes a 
portrait in photogravure, and will be 
published by Messrs. Smith & Elder on 
the 18th inst. 


Messrs. Macminzan will publish at 
the end of the month a new book on 
‘ Fighting France,’ by Mrs. Edith Wharton, 
the well-known novelist. Mrs. Wharton 
has visited the front, from Dunkerque 
to Belfort, and written an account of 
what she saw. The book will have several 
illustrations. 


Pror. GILBERT Murray in his Intro- 
duction to his verse translation of the 
‘ Alcestis’’ spoke of an illuminating mono- 
graph written by Mr. J. A. K. Thomson. 
This is now to be published by Messrs. 
George Allen & Unwin under the title of 
‘The Greek Tradition: Essays in the 
Reconstruction of Ancient Thought.’ The 
volume includes essays on ‘ Greek Country 
Life,’ ‘The Springs of Poetry,’ ‘ Alcestis 
and her Hero,’ and ‘ Greek Simplicity.’ 


‘A BisHop’s PLEASAUNCE,’ by Bisho 
Frodsham, Canon of Gloucester, whic 
Messrs. Smith & Elder will publish on 
the 18th inst., is a collection of studies 
of English and Australian scenes, written, 
as the title suggests, for the author’s 
leasure, and not as one of his tasks in 
ife. But the studies are full of side- 
lights on his active career in Queensland. 


Mr. Luxe OwEN Prxz,who died recently 
in London at the age of 80, was well 
known for his work on ancient documents. 
At the Record Office, which he entered 
after leaving Oxford, he was engaged for 
many years in translating and editing 
the year-books of Edward III. 
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SCIENCE 


——— 


The Antiquity of Man. By Arthur Keith. 
(Williams & Norgate, 10s. 6d. net.) 


Pror. KeirH is a brilliant craniologist 
and a daring archeologist as well. When 
such qualities meet in an author, the result 
eannot but be a fascinating book. More- 
over, he writes with distinction and with 
good taste. His frankness is admirable ; 
he admits that he has changed his mind 
here, that he suspends judgment there. 
Also he seeks to give every man his due. 
Altogether he enlists our sympathies at 
the start, and holds them to the finish. No 
wonder if one be inclined to say, ‘‘ Malo 
cum Keith errare quam....” 

But prehistoric archeology is not yet 
an exact science, even if craniology pure 
and simple tends to be one. To speak 
from a layman’s point of view, it would 
seem that so long as a skull or a bone is 
fairly intact it ought to be possible to 
describe it adequately and finally. The 
prehistoric skeleton, to be sure, is usually 
represented by a more or less battered and 
disordered fragment, so that the doctors 
may well differ as to the restoration of 
the whole from the part. Otherwise, how- 
ever, and in general, the osteological 
experts seem to be agreed about the 
trustworthiness of each other’s measure- 
ments; and Dr. Keith, into whose hands 
so many precious remains of man have 
been committed, can hold his own with the 
foremost as an anthropometrical authority. 
Nay, more, he possesses individually the 
rare gift of making appeal, by means both 
of ingenious diagrams and lucid com- 
mentary, to the intelligence of those who 
are not professionally versed in the use 
of the callipers. So long, then, as he 
stands on the solid ground afforded by his 
special science, Prof. Keith deals in know- 
ledge which every one will appreciate 
highly ; but when he adventurously em- 
barks on the boundless ocean of archeology 
he is dealing, as do the rest of us, in more 
or less plausible conjecture. In view of 
the relative scarcity of crucial evidence, 
it is bound to be so. In proportion as the 
certain facts are few, opinions will be 
many and uncertain. 

Now the present state of prehistorics 
may be likened to that of a somewhat 
turbulent democracy governed by an 
official oligarchy whose response to awk- 
ward questions is apt to take the form of 
a “ Wait and see.” Amateurs, who mostly 
discover the prehistoric objects—for this 
is more a matter of luck than of science— 
submit a “ find ” to the expert, supposing 
that he will, without further ado, confirm 
their own sanguine estimate of its signifi- 
cance. But the expert, who has a reputa- 
tion to lose, may well be tempted to stow 
away the find in question in his remotes 
drawer, in the hope that something similar, 
but of clearer import, will turn up presently. 
Not so Prof. Keith, whose readiness to 
sympathize with the work of his brother- 
archeologist of the humbler sort has done 
so much to stimulate field-research through- 





out this country. Yet it may be that he 
has “the defects of his qualities.” This 
very gift of sympathy, this incapacity to 
administer the bureaucratic snub, may 
have led him to champion the cause of 
the weak and oppressed even in the case 
of the ancient men of Europe. For some 
prehistoric skulls are respectable, some 
are not. The novelty of the present work 
consists in the powerful plea uttered on 
behalf of the less respectable amongst the 
fossil individuals for whom a high antiquity 
has been claimed. 

Confining ourselves to the fossil Euro- 
peans of alleged pleistocene or pre- 
pleistocene age that find mention here— 
and there are some notable omissions, as, 
for example, the Chancelade skeleton,which 
in the view of Prof. Sollas is all that is 
left of a distinct race of the Magdalenian 
period—we have to do with the remains 
of some sixty to seventy individuals. 
These have to be spread over a length of 
time which, to reckon with the pleistocene 
age only, is estimated by Prof. Keith 
variously at three, four, and five hundred 
thousand years (pp. 226, 509, 308), while 
other authorities have placed it at any- 
thing from one hundred thousand years 
to a million and a half. The prehistoric 
record, in fact, reminds one of the defini- 
tion of a net as a number of holes tied 
together with twine, and an Irishman 
might add that in many directions one 
cannot see the twine at all for the holes. 

Of the human strays that the far past 
has spared us, those command most respect 
which fall into groups having distinctive 
and peculiar physical traits in common. 
Such a group is constituted by the fossil 
individuals of the Neanderthal type, some 
thirty in all. With this type Dr. Keith 
would associate the Heidelberg man as a 
far-off ancestor. The other group is that 
of the Cro-Magnon folk, of whom nine are 
mentioned, though several others might 
also have been cited. To them Dr. Keith 
affiliates the Briimn skull (No. 1) as a 
variety, and as another variety the two 
individuals of the so-called “race de 
Grimaldi ’—a type which he once likened 
to that of certain negroids of the Sandwich 
Islands, “‘ obscurum per obscurius.” Apart 
from these groups there stands out in a 
class by itself the famous Piltdown 
skull. 

What then of the remaining candidates 
for recognition—for Europe a bare two 
dozen ? They form a group only in this 
sense, that one and all they are, so far as 
their physical features go, of recent and 
even modern type. Moreover—and this 
is where the real trouble bégins—with one 
or two exceptions their archeological 
horizon is suspect. Most of them are of 
the sort that the expert who plays for 
safety would put away in a drawer, filing 
them as it were for future reference. But 
Dr. Keith is warm-hearted, and withal a 
player who enjoys a gamble. He would 
give the most disreputable of fossil men 
a chance of rehabilitation, and he would 
take risks in order to establish the paradox 
that a hundred thousand, perhaps a 
million, years ago the earth was peopled 
by beings no more ape-like than ourselves. 





Dr. Keith is, of course, fully aware 
that some of his clients cannot be white. 
washed completely. The Dartford skull, 
for instance, he is ready to place “ to 
what the geologist calls a ‘suspense’ 
account.”” Even the Ipswich man “ cap. 
not carry the conviction of a skeleton 
found at a depth which places its antj- 
quity beyond dispute.’ On the other 
hand, he stoutly maintains: “To me the 
discoveries at Galley Hill, at Clichy, at 
Olmo, are certainties.” Yet he freely 
admits that “to others—equally compe. 
tent to judge—they are either impossible 
or ‘not proven.’” Is it not, then, the 
wiser course for both parties to drop 
altogether this claim to determine the 
possible and impossible in regard to a 
subject inevitably full of doubt owing to 
the lack of sufficient evidence ? As for 
the hypothesis that the modern type of 
man runs back a long way into the past, 
it is comparatively easy to believe that, 
say, the Cheddar man—whose present 
function as a spectacle for the vulgar is 
a public scandal—is of late-paleolithic 
age, as the implements exposed to view 
therewith almost unquestionably are. But, 
when we proceed to the further side of the 
Mousterian period, our hesitations increase, 
if only because so little is known of the 
pre-Mousterian cultures. To presuppose 
an actual interment on the part of 
Chellean man, as Dr. Keith is ready to do 
in the case of the Galley Hill and Clichy 
discoveries alike, is at least to make a large 
draft on the might-have-been. As for 
the Castenedolo specimens, they afford, 
indeed, “‘a test case,” as Dr. Keith says. 
Here is a woman’s skeleton in the con- 
tracted posture—apparently a burial ; and 
her skull, as compared with that of a 
living member of a primitive race, repre- 
sents “the more highly evolved example 
of the modern type.” Yet the sugges- 
tion is made that she belongs to the age 
of the stratum in which the remains were 
found, which is pliocene, and, it would seem, 
even early pliocene. Well, it may be s0, 
but such test cases as this need to be re- 
tested in the light of much more copious 
evidence before a justly sceptical world is 
likely to acquiesce in them. In the mean- 
time, Hoanthropus dawsoni, whose mon- 
strous lineaments are his best credentials 
is likely to hold his own against his specious 
contemporary Eophilosophus keithii. 








SOCIETIES. 


PHILOLOGICAL.—Nov. 5.—The President, fol 
lowed by other members, paid a special tribute 
to Sir James Murray, and a vote was carried 
expressing our condolences and sympathy with 
his widow and family. 

The Secretary then read a paper by Mr. G. H. 
Cowling on ‘ The Dialect of Hackness.’ This is 
the language of the small farmers and agricultural 
labourers in N.E. Yorks. He showed the changes 
from the vowels in the works of Richard Rolle o 
Hampole and other works and the present state 
of the dialect. The actual existence of two 
dialects at the present day was noted, with 
their divergences in usage. In_ the dialect 
chosen the pure short vowels a, e, i, 0, u, are like 
the German short vowels. He showed that the 
dialect developed from Northern Middle English; 
and not from the Wessex or Southern English dia- 
lect. The whole subject is about to be discussed 
in a book by Mr. Cowling. 
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ARISTOTELIAN.—Nov. 1.—Dr. H. W ildon Carr, | made as to their » fenstlene 4 ; and problems pre- | men about town and jockeys —all have 
President, in the chair.—The election of Mr. F. E. | sented by their morphology were discussed. their place pictured without ‘fear but with 
, ? 


Bartlett, Mr. C. E. M. Joad, and Dr. P. Chalmers 
Mitchell was announced. 

The President delivered the inaugural address 

of the session on ‘The Moment of Experience.’ 
The moment of experience, he maintained, is the 
moment in which reality is sensed, the moment in 
which the mind is in direct and immediate relation 
to its object. The problem in regard to it is two- 
fold. In the first place the moment has duration, 
and its duration is measurable; it therefore 
includes the relation of before and after, yet its 
whole content is a present without internal dis- 
tinction, although externally distinguished from 
the remembered past and the imagined future. 
In the second place its content has the character- 
istic quality of being a sense-datum, and _conse- 
quently a question arises as to the status of sense- 
data. Is the essential character of sense-data 
something which objectively belongs to them, or 
is it constituted by the mental act in the moment 
of experience ? 

The problem was illustrated by the fact that 
the sensation of a rapid movement, such as that of 
a shooting star, is experienced as a continuous 
line. It was contended that the usual psycho- 
logical explanations were based on the assumption 
that what is mathematically past cannot be 
present sensation, unless some contrivance exists 
—it may be of a physiological or it may be of a 
psychological nature—which practically produces 
illusion. It was argued against this that move- 
ment or change is directly sensed, and that this is 
only possible if what is mathematically past and 
what is mathematically future are actually 
present to the mind, and it was claimed that as a 
simple fact both are present. 

What then is the relation of this mathematical 
time to psychological duration ? According to 
one view the mathematical succession of instants, 
which are points, is the reality, and the moment 
of experience is the more or less successful effort 
of the mind to grasp or apprehend it. Such a 
view would involve the contradiction that present 
reality is a point without duration, a limit between 
a past and future, between what is no more and 
what is not yet. According to the other view 
the psychological duration is the reality, and the 
mathematical series a scheme or diagram by 
which the reality is imagined or thought. It was 
argued that the concept of a moment of experience 
as a concrete universal concept implied the 
original synthesis of the contradictions, past and 
future, in the concept of a real present; and that 
further these abstract contradictions, past and 
future, synthesized in a present moment, became, 
in the concept of activity, an organic unity, and 
therefore reality in a higher degree. 

In the moment of experience the objects present 
to the mind are sense-data. According to one 
view this character of the object is not due to its 
presence in the moment of experience, but the 
moment of experience is a present moment 
because the sense-datum is then the mind’s 
object. .Sense-data in this view are non-mental 
or physical, the constituents out of which the 
mind constructs its concept of the external world. 
Against this it was argued that such a view failed 
to explain the special privilege which attaches to 
the moment of experience over all other moments. 
On the other hand, if the moment of experience is 
the moment of activity, there is no mystery in its 
privilege ; it is the moment of “‘ attention to life.”’ 

Finally it was argued that the highest concept 
of reality is the concept of life, and that the funda- 
mental distinction in philosophy is not the dis- 
tinction between mind and matter, but between 
life and consciousness. The task of philosophy 
is to make explicit the relation between them. 

A discussion followed, in which Dr. L. Silber- 
stein, Prof. Nunn, Miss "Bdgell, Mr. Shelton, Mr. 
Joad, Prof. Hicks, Dr. Mitchell, and others took 
part, and the President replied. 





aes —Oct. 27.—Dr. E. J. Allen in the 
chair 

Mr. J. O. Borley exhibited charts of mean 
density of the North Sea waters near the surface 
in certain months of the year. These charts, 
which were based on the observations made in 
the course of the international fishery investiga- 
tions of the years 1902-14, showed seasonal 
changes which appear to be chietly determined 

y the abundance of water from the Atlantic, by 
the contribution of snow-water from the land, 
and by temperature.—Dr. G. H. Fowler exhibited 
a chart of the Antarctic region, embodying the 
latest discoveries, prepared by him for publication 
in the series of blank charts issued by the Society. 

Mr. L. A. Borradaile read a paper ‘On the 
Mandibles and Associated Structures in Prawns.’ 
The structures which surround the mouth in the 
common prawn were described ; suggestions were 


Reasons were given for believing some, at least, 
of the appendages to be derived from limbs of 
a type which possessed four endites proximal to 
the endopodite and one in the region of the 
isthiopodite. ‘The rest of the endopodite might 
represent a sixth endite such as that found on the 
thoracic limbs of Apus. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Surveyors’ Institution, 7.—Junior Meetin 
Geographical, 8.30.— ‘The Southern Frontiers of Austria,’ the 


President. 
Colonial Institute, 4.—‘ Cyprus To ong Mr. R.L, N. Michell. 
= Anthropological Institute, 5.—'The Welsh People, - Saito: 
pological Analysis,’ Prof. H. J. Fleure and Dr. T. C. Jam 
_ Inetitution of Civil Engineers, 5.30.—'The Punjab Triple 
Canal fap nec Sir John Benton. 
ages oon aemny, 4.—'The Upper Limb,’ Lecture III., Prof. A. 


— Polk Lore, '5.—'The Children’s Toy Museum at Stepney,’ Mr. 


— @eicwical 5.30.— “Geological Observations in the East African 
Protectorate,’ Mr. J. Parkinson. 
— Meteorological, 7.30.—'The Mounting and I 
Barometers and the Accuracy obtainable - the Headings 
r. J.8. Dines; ‘On the Seasonal Variability of Rainfall 
over the British Isles,’ Mr. N. A. Comissopulos. 
— Entomological, 4. 
= sa oe ical, 8.—‘The Foraminifera of the Shore Sands and 
Shallow- Water 2 Zone of the South Coast of Cornwall,’ Messrs. 
E. Heron-Allen and A. Earland. 
Tnvrs. Royal, 4.30—'On the aoeey = the angen | Tube,’ Lord 
Rayleigh; ‘On the Effect the For e Transverse 
Rection on the Res! A my e the Motion of an Elongated 
Body parallel to its Length through a Fluid whose Viscosity 
is not Negligible,’ Lier Cc. H. es; ‘On a Method of 
—- istances at Sea in Fog or Thick Weatner,’ and 
Method ay ailing Collision at Sea,’ Prof. J. Joly; 
avd other Pape 
- Gessraphs Call 3 =" Distribution of Nationalities of Hungary,’ 
— Linnean, 5.— ‘Hollow shafted Feathers,’ Mr. Wilfred Mark 
ES is — Studies of Welsh Vegetation,’ Dr. 
= University College, rine pe Progress of the War,’ Lec- 
e 
- eee of Electrical ~~ 8.—President’s Inaugural 


— Chemical '8.30.—'The Principles of Crop Production,’ Dr. E. J. 
88e) 
Royal _fentome. 4.—' Rapid Survey of the Lower Limb,’ Prof. 





Inetitetion of Mechanical Engineers, 8.—‘The Chemical and 
Mechanical Relations of en. Molybdenum, and Carbon,’ 
ees J. Q. Arnold and A ead ; ‘The Cause and gr 
= eo host Lines” in o Steel Forgings,’ Prof. J. VU. 

rnold. 








FINE ARTS 


— 


Forty Years of “Spy.” By Leslie Ward. 
(Chatto & Windus, 16s. net.) 


In his book of reminiscences Mr. Ward 
defines the art of caricature; it is, he 
says, the portrayal of “the true leading 
features through the mirthful marking of 
the obvious.” This involves limitations ; 
it excludes, for example, much of what 
we may see in Simplicissimus, L’ Asino, 
Le Rire, and Mr. Will Dyson’s work; 
but it certainly applies to the greater 
part of English caricature. Indeed, it is 
the creed of more than one notable English 
caricaturist. Mr. Harry Furniss, for ex- 
ample, used to explain carefully in his 
lectures that he was at pains to avoid 
marking any characteristics that might 
offend his subject ; he specified Gladstone’s 
missing finger as an instance. 

Mr. Ward is nothing if not good-natured, 
is even affectionate in his art. How else 
would his “ victims” and their admirers 
treasure his work as they do? Corney 
Grain and Sir Edgar Boehm, to give two 
instances only, preferred to give “Spy” 
portraits rather than photographs to their 
friends. In almost every solicitor’s office 
in London the client will see half-a-dozen 
heroes of Bench and Bar framed on the 
wall. Mr. Joynes and Dr. Goodford 
appear on the study or bedroom walls of 
many an old Etonian. In a word, Mr. 
Ward has created, during his forty years, 
a gallery of kindly memories, records of 
detail and not of defect. It is a large 
gallery, moreover; Dons, diplomatists, 
politicians, Kings, Princes, and Governors, 
» soldiers and sailors, artists and athletes, 








plenty of favour. 

Mr. Ward’s character, shown to a 
goodly degree in his work, comes to its 
full revelation in the reminiscences here 
chronicled. He appears to have been 
on the friendliest terms with every one, 
and, as a consequence, he has scores of 
good stories about scores of people. 
Perhaps the best of all are those of Pelle- 
grini, his great predecessor. Curiously 
enough, however, he never mentions 
cigarette-smoking, an art or vice in which 
Pellegrini may be called one of the pioneers, 
though we are told that he could retain 
a lighted cigar in his mouth while he was 
asleep. 

Mr. Ward does not fail at longer de- 
scription. His accounts of a Van Beers 
supper, a fishing excursion, Morocco, and 
Lady Meux’s peculiarities are excellent 
reading. The whole book, indeed, has a 
quiet, pleasant interest of its own. 

Perhaps its most notable feature is the 
light it throws on the days, about a gene- 
ration ago, when artistic and intellectual 
relations were far more intimate, far less 
“ official,’ than to-day ; when people of like 
tastes made real and successful efforts for 
mutual acquaintance; and when writers, 
artists, poets, were sought out by those 
who admired their work and desired to 
know them personally, not merely through 
the ordinary channels of publicity. The 

“ eighties,” for all their faults, were great 
days, and, it may be, beyond recall ; so 
those who move in these more strenuous 
and less intimate times may well value 
such a record as Mr. Ward’s book. The 
collection of reproduced caricatures and 
portraits adds much to its value. 








THE WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY 


EXHIBITION. 
6, Queen Square, W.C. 
November 8, 1915. 

THE very appreciative review of the 
Exhibition of Printing at Whitechapel, 
appearing in your issue of October 30th, 
raises One or two questions with regard to 
the Design and Industries Association. May 
I ask you to permit me the opportunity of 
replying to them ? 

The object of the Association is to promote 
the development of British industries, and 
for this purpose to encourage excellence of 
design and workmanship by the co-operation 
of designers, manufacturers, distributors, and 
the general public. It concerns itself, not 
so much with handicraft as with the ordinary 
productions of commerce, whether made by 
machinery or otherwise, and its functions are, 
as you suggest, largely educational. On the 
other hand, your surmise that “to promote 
the particular activities of such designers as 
are members of the Association also enters 
its scope” is not correct. Any such pre- 
occupations could not but hamper the 
Association in the pursuit of its object, and 
it has therefore been expressly laid down 
that membership does not carry with it 
the right to any preference whatsoever, 
either as to recommendation or as to the 
exhibition of members’ work. 

Early in the present year, as a result of 
representations made by the founders of 
this Association, a collection of enemy 
products was exhibited at Goldsmiths’ Hall 
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under the auspices of the Board of Trade, in 
conjunction with the Board of Education. 
Its object was to show the great develop- 
ments which have recently taken place in 
the art-industries of Germany and Austria, 
by reason of intelligent co-operation, and to 
bring home to the British public the menace 
to which our own industries have been ex- 
posed thereby; the formation of the 
Design and Industries Association in May 
last was the direct result of this. The 
present exhibition is the first to be promoted 
by the Association as such; your reference 
to a previous exhibition at the Agricultural 
Hall, with which the one at Whitechapel is 
favourably compared, is therefore doubly 
gratifying to the organizers of the last 
named, 

Will you allow me in closing to make 
another small correction, namely, that the 
‘“Wonderground’ map of London is the 
work of Mr. Macdonald Gill, and not Mr. 
Fred Taylor ? Hamitton T. Smits, 

Hon. Secretary. 








Musical Gossip. 


Mr. Vassitt Saronov conducted the 
second concert of the London Symphony 
Orchestra on Monday evening. The pro- 
gramme was devoted to Chaikovsky’s music. 
The ‘ Francesca da Rimini Fantasia’ was ren- 
dered with power and passion, but the first 
movement of the Symphony in £ minor 
was a trifle heavy. Conductors, like com- 
posers, are not always at their best. Mr. 
Arthur Catterall gave an excellent per- 
formance of the Violin Concerto. His 
reading was artistic, though at times the 
tone was not sufficiently resonant. 


Mr. FRANK BRIDGE’s Quartet in G@ was 
given for the first time at the second 
concert of the London String Quartet at the 
/Eolian Hall on the 4th inst. It is not the 
kind of work to be judged definitely after a 
single hearing. Impressions, however, may 
be recorded. It seems to reveal deep re- 
flection rather than strong inspiration ; the 
one, indeed, may for a time hide the other. 
The music is clever, while the writing for the 
strings shows that Mr. Bridge is no novice. 
This Quartet won the first prize in the 
Cobbett competition this year. The ren- 
dering was of the best. Chaikovsky’s 
Quartet in p and Beethoven’s Quintet in c 
(with Mr. Alfred Hobday as second viola) 
were also given with judgment and feeling. 


THE first concert of the new series at 
Leighton House vesterday week was a great 
success. The programme was well arranged ; 
the works were suitably contrasted, and all 
interesting. First came Mr. J. B. McEwan’s 
delightful ‘ Biscay’ Quartet, recently pro- 
duced at the Aolian Hall. It is a little work 
as regards compass, but the fresh music will 
easily make its way in the world. The 
performance by the London String Quartet 
was excellent. They also took rt in 
Schumann's ever fresh Quintet ( 44). 
Miss Fanny Davies is one of the few pianists 
who can interpret the music in the genuine 
spirit of Schumann, and her influence was 
felt by the strings. Miss Davies also _— 
as solo Beethoven’s Sonata in D minor, Op. 31, 
No. 2. 


Mr. BENNO MOISEIEVITCH gave @ Schu- 
mann recital at the Aolian Hall last Saturday 
afternoon. In the ‘ Fantasia,’ Op. 17, there 
was some fine playing, though the strong 
impression created was spoilt by over-loud 
or over-soft playing, a modern practice which 
disturbs the subjective character of Schu- 
mann’s music. At such moments the 
pianist overshadowed the tone-poet. 





AT a concert of modern trios for piano, 
violin, and viola, given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred Hobday at the olian Hall on 
Tuesday evening, the programme opened 
with a pleasing ‘Phantasy-Trio’ by Mr. 
Thomas F. Dunhill. Mr. Joseph Jongen’s 
Pianoforte Trio, Op. 30, is a fluent, melo- 
dious work, though it lacks contrast. The 
second movement is fora time attractive, 
but is spun out to an undue length. 
That was also the weak point in Mr. Arnold 
Bax’s otherwise interesting Trio in one 
movement. The performances, in which 
Mr. Albert Sammons was the violinist, were 
effective. 


THE season of Promenade Concerts at 
Queen’s Hall came to an end with the third 
extra matinée on Thursday. All the sixty- 
one concerts, with one exception, were under 
the direction of Sir Henry J. Wood. During 
the season British music has been a pro- 
minent feature, and seven native musicians 
have conducted their own compositions. 


Miss KATHLEEN SCHLESINGER is giving a 


series of six weekly lectures at the British 
Museum. Each begins at 2.30. 


PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 





Sux. 


=~ Sunday Concert Society, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
— Ballad Concert, 7, Queen's Hall. 
Mow. Royal Philharmonic Sostety. 6.15, Queen’s Hall. 
Tves.—Sat. Opera in English, Shaftesbury Theatre. 
(Matinées: Wed 


nesday and Saturday.) 
Tves. Beane Seneert, 3.15, Holian Hall. 
. Mark Hambourg’s Chopin Recital. 3.30, Holian Hall. 
- Classical Concert Society, 8.15, Holian Hall 
Tucrs. Berthe Bert and Dettmar Dressel's 
Recital, 3.15, Holian Hall. 
= Tondon String Quartet, 8.15, Lolian Hall. 
Fri. Mathilde Verne’s Orchestral Concert, 3, Holian Hall. 
Teighton Honse Chamber Concert. 3 30, Leighton House. 
Sar. Clara Butt’s Morning Concert, 2.30, Royal albert Hall. 
= (Orchestral Concert for Young People, 2.30, 
- Chappell Ballad Concert, 2.39, Queen's Hall. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


An interesting performance of ‘The 
Tempest’ has been given at the Royal 
Victoria Hall this week. The producer, in 


a prefatory note, asked for indulgence for | 
the paucity of scenery in a play in which | 


it should so important a_ part; 
but the delightful interludes provided by 
the dainty sprites, who were Margaret 
Morris’s Dancing Children, would be com- 
pensation for greater defects in staging than 
were apparent. Mr. Robert 


Congdon was an ingenuous Miranda. 
William Stack acquitted himself well in the 
somewhat ungrateful part of Ferdinand. In 
spite of a slight thickness of voice Gladys 
Beckley made a delicate Ariel; and Mr. 
Clive Currie’s Caliban was an exceedingly 
unpleasant monster. Next week the play 
will be ‘ Othello’ and the opera will be 
* Lucia di Lammermoor.’ 

A wNeEw play by Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
‘O’Flaherty, V.C.,’ will be given at the 
A”»bey Theatre, Dublin, on the 24th inst. 

A coop deal of criticism has been devoted 
to the apparently casual way in which 


Pianoforte and Violin | 


| licences for smoking and alcoholic liquors are 
| granted to one place of entertainment and 
| refused to another. The present working of 
the system certainly offers many anomalies 
at a time when the theatre is busy imitating 
the music-hall. The so-called “ revues,” 
which are the fashionable form of enter. 
tainment, consist of a series of ‘“‘ turns” 
by favourite performers, the story being 
reduced to a minimum, and, indeed, so 
incoherent as to be regarded as a nuisance, 


Mr. E. S. WitLarD, who died on Tuesday 
| last, wes well known as an impressive actor 
| and a successful manager. He retired from 
| the stage in 1906. First seen in London in 
i 1875, he had an unusually wide experience 
| in stock companies, playing all sorts of parts 
|in tours all over the country. His chief 
| success was attained when he joined Wilson 
| Barrett in melodrama, and he became 
| famous in a series of villains, especially “ The 
| Spider ’ of ‘ The Silver King.’ His perfor- 
;mance of Cyrus Blenkarn in ‘ The Middle- 
| man ’ attracted universal notice and led to hig 
| appearance in the United States, where in 
| many visits hemadea great reputation. His 
| Prof. Goodwillie in ‘The Professor’s Love- 
| Story,’ and James Ralston in ‘Jim the 
| Penman,’ revived by him when he took the 
| control of the Shaftesbury in 1889, were the 
| most notable of his later parts. 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—G. G.—A. C. G.—W. H. H— 
Y. N. M.—G. C. W.— Received. 


J. G.—Too late for this week. 








Insurance Companies. 
POINTS 


FROM THE 


ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
| INSTITUTION 

For the year ending NOVEMBER 20, 1914. 
723 p.c. 

10.2 p.c. 

Rate of Interest, less tax £4 Is. 10d. p.c 


Atkins was | 
benignly dignified as Prospero, and | 
fr. | 


| Mortality Experience 


| Expense Ratio ... oe 


“‘ This fine Mutual Society offers all that is best 
in Life Assurance.”— Financial Times. 


Write for Prospectus to 
48, GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C. 











LA gy 4 


THE - © + 


S.5.P.P. COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


ABOUT 150 PAGES, FULLY ILLUSTRATED, 2°: POST FREE 
AN ENCYCLOPADIA FOR CHURCH PEOPLE, CONTAINS: BOOKS, RELIGIOUS 
AND GENERAL, PICTURES, METAL WARE, VESTMENTS, SACRISTY SUP- 


PLIES, STATUARY AND MANY OTHER SECTIONS, INCLUDING 


ESPECIALLY DETAILS OF THE VERY 


AND ALMANACKS, KALENDARS AND DIARIES FOR 1916, 


BEST CHRISTMAS CARDS 


2 F 
POST 
FREE 


SOME OF THE MANY IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS ISSUED: THE ENGLISH PRAYER BOOK (3/6 

to 10/-), THE ENGLISH PORTUARY (26), THE GODS OF PRUSSIA: THE BEST STORIES OF THE WAR 

(1/-), THE WHITE COMRADE (64.), THE LAY OF ST. ODILLE, FROM THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED (34.) 


THE SOCIETY OF SS. PETER & PAUL 


32 GEORGE ST., HANOVER SQ.. AND 302 REGENT ST.. LONDON. W. 
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THE ATHENZUM 355 


Founded in 1849, 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


HAS FOR MORE THAN SIXTY YEARS 
Devoted much space to the discussion of 


PROVERBS AND PHRASES. 


In the TENTH SERIES (complete in Twelve Volumes, January, 1904, 

to December, 1909, price 10s. 6d. each Volume with Index; also General Index 

to the Twelve Volumes, ros. 6d.) will be found Articles dealing with the 
following, among others :— 








A outrance February fill dyke Policy of pinpricks 
Ad majorem Dei gloriam Feed the brute Pop goes the weasel 
Adding insult to injury First catch your hare Portmanteau words 


All Lombard Street to a China orange 


All roads lead to Rome 

All the world and his wife 
Aprés moi le déluge 

As deep as Garrick 

As merry as griggs 

As the crow flies 

As thick as inkle-makers 

At the back of beyond 

Balance of power 

Before one can say Jack Robinsot 
Birds of a feather flock together 
Bombay duck 

Call 4 spade a spade 

Cast not a clout till May be out 
Chops of the Channel 
Cock-and-bull story 

Correct to a T 

Coup de Jarnac 

Cut his stick 

Cut the loss 

Dark as black pigs 

De mortuis nil nisi bonum 
Dine with Duke Humphrey 
Dish of tea 

Dogmatism is puppyism grown older 
Drug in the market 

Entente cordiale 

Eternal feminine 

Every man has his price 

Every mickle makes a muckle 
Facts are stubborn things 

Fate of the Tracys 

Father of his Country 


Fortune favours fools 

Fourth estate 

Go anywhere and do anything 
Go the way of all flesh 

God rest you merry 

Going the round 

Honi soit qui mal y pense 
Humanum est errare 

In puris naturalibus 

In things essential, unity 

Kick the bucket 

Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité 
Like the curate’s egg, good in parte 
Local option 

Lynch law 

Mad as a hatter 

Man in the moon 

Man in the street 

Monkey on the chimney 
Month’s mind 

Moral courage 

Mors janua vite 

Mother of dead dogs 

Neither my eye nor my elbow 
Never Never Land 

Never too late to mend 

Nom de guerre: Nom de plume 
Nose of wax 

Old ewe dressed lamb fashion 
Passive resister 

Past: Man or woman with a past 
Penny saved is twopence got 
Pillar to post 


Poeta nascitur non fit 
ee 


Priscian : To break Priscian’s head 
Property has its duties as well as ite rights 
Psychological moment 

Pull one’s leg 

Purple patches 

Raised Hamlet on them 

Rattling good thing 

Religion of all sensible men 

Right as a trivet 

Rising of the lights 

Rubbed him down with an oaken towel 
Run of his teeth 

Selling oneself to the Devil 

Sham Abraham 

Shanks’s mare 

Shot at the rook and killed the crow 
Sinews of war 

Stew in their own juice 

Storm in a teacup 

Sub rosa 

Telling tales out of school 

That ’s another pair of shoes 

The better the day, the better the deed 
Tottenham is turned French 

Toujours perdrix 

Under a cloud 

Verify your references 

Virtue of necessity 

What Lancashire thinks to-day 

What the Devil said to Noah 

What you but see when you haven’t a gun} 
Whipping the cat 

White man’s burden 

Wrong side of the bed. 





NOTES AND QUERIES: 
A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary Men and General Readers, 
Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d. ; 





or free by post to any part of the World, 43d. 
Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months, 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including Index and Postage, 


*.* The Numbers of NOTES AND QUERIES referring to any of the above PROVERBS AND PHRASES can be 
obtained separately, price 44d. each Number, post free to any part of the World. 





J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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Mr. John Lane's New and Forthcoming Books 


A BOOK OF BRIDGES. By FRANK BRANGWYN, A.R.A. Text by W. SHAW SPARROW. Containing 35 colour plates and 
36 line drawings. Crown 4to, 21s. net. Also LARGE PAPER EDITION, limited to 75 numbered copies, for sale in England and 
America. Imperial Folio (15 in. by 11 in.). Printed on hand-made paper, WITH AN ORIGINAL LITHOGRAPH by FRANK 
BRANGWYN, of which only the copies required for this edition will be printed, after which it will be taken off the stone. £5 5S. net. 


IS THERE A SHAKESPEARE PROBLEM? 4 reply to Mr. J. M. Robertson and Andrew Lang by G. G. GREEN- 


WOOD. M.P. Demy 8vo, 168. net. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN HENNIKER HEATON, BART. By his Daughter, Mrs. 


ADRIAN PORTER. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


A PAINTER OF DREAMS. By A. M. W. STIRLING, author of ‘ Coke of Norfolk.” With numerous illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 


LETTERS OF CAPTAIN ENGELBERT LUTYENS, Orderly Officer at Longwood, St. Helena, February, 1820, to 
November, 1823. British Museum Additional Manuscripts, 20211. edited, with an Introduction, by SIR LEES KNOWLES, Bart., 
with Illustrations, several of which are in colour. 10s. 6d. net. 


MY YEARS AT THE AUSTRIAN COURT. by NELLIE RYAN, with 16 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 


THE PATH OF GLORY. By ANATOLE FRANCE. French Text, with English Translation by A. R. ALLINSON. Uniform 
in size with other works. 3s, 6d. net. Written by ANATOLE FRANCE for the benefit of French Disabled Soldiers. 


FRENCH NOVELISTS OF TO-DAY. (SECOND SERIES.) By WINIFRED STEPHENS. With Illustrations, crown 


8vo, 5s. net. 


ETCHINGS AND OTHER GRAPHIC ARTS. x Liustrated treatise by GEORGE T. PLOWMAN, with an origina 


etching Frontispiece and 26 Illustrations. 6s. net. 


WAR LETTERS OF AN AMERICAN WOMAN. By MARIE VAN VORST. With 11 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 


5s. net. 














MY LIFE OUT OF PRISON. By DONALD LOWRIE. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS. By CARDINAL NEWMAN. With an Introduction by GORDON TIDY and 10 Illus- 


trations and a Cover Design by STELLA LANGDALE. Medium 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


PAN. AMA AND OTHER POEMS. By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. With a Frontispiece in Photogravure, from an Etching by 


JOSEPH PENNELL. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
SONGS FROM THE TRENCHES. By CAPT. BLACKALL. Paper, 1s. net; cloth, 2s. net. 
THE WAY THEY HAVE IN THE ARMY. By THOMAS O'TOOLE. Paper wrapper, 1s. net; cloth gilt, 


2s. net. 





THE LATEST NOVELS. 6/- each. 
CRAINQUEBILLE. By ANATOLE FRANCE. Translated , BILDAD THE QUILL-DRIVER. By WILLIAM CAINE, 
ec ngis ition Oo 
if 4 THE SUPER-BARBARIANS. By CARLTON DAWE. 


the works of Anatole France. Demy 8vo. 
LOOKING FOR GRACE. By Mrs. HORACE TREMLETT. VICTOR VICTORIOUS. By C.STARR JOHNS. 


| 
JAFFERY. By W. J. LOCKE. | ZEPPELIN NIGHTS. By VIOLET HUNT and FORD 


MADOX HUEFFER. 
LAN . By A. NEIL 
MOBY die a ee THEODORA. By FRANCES FENWICK WILLIAMS. 
THE INDIVIDUAL. By MURIEL HINE. 


THE GENIUS. By THEODORE DREISER. 


3/6 net each. 
MARIA AGAIN. By Mrs. JOHN LANE. Third Edition. MORE ADVENTURES OF AN A.D.C. By SHELLAND 


BARNAVAUX. By PIERRE MILLE. Translated by B. MOONBEAMS FROM THE LARGER LUNACY. 
DRILLI STEPHEN LEACOCK 


1/- net each. 


JOFFRE CHAPS AND SOME OTHERS. By PIERRE THE GLORY OF CLEMENTINA WING. By 
LLE. Translated by B. DRILLIEN. Cloth, crown 8vo. WILLIAM J. LOCKE. Cloth, crown 8vo. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W. 
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